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The Sooner You Plan Your Future 





. . .The Better Your Future Will Be 


YOU may want life insurance protection for the baby, 
the children, your wife, and yourself; and also 
your relatives and friends may need such 
protection. 


THE sooner you start to complete your plans, the 
sooner the “insurance estate” will be a part of 
your assets. 


Communicate with us for full information 
and applications. 


• • • 

Life Insurance Week is May llth- 16 th. 

UNION COOPERATIVE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 

(A legal reserve life insurance company) 

1200 Fifteenth Street Northwest 
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Magazine Chat 

** Labor, th^ National Week- 
ly**' which keeps grinding 
away against the ramparts of 
reaction* carries an interesting 
communication from New Zea- 
land. This communication w^as 
sent to “Ijabor" by a corre- 
spondent in St. Louis, Mo* The 
Labor Party of New Zealand 
has just won a great victory 
and labor now controls that 
dominion* 


All during the campaign the 
big business press in New Zea« 
land kept up its barrage of mis* 
representation. Every known 
trick of the trick writers was re- 
sorted to* American trade 
unionists are familiar with all 
the stunts of the kept press. 


The New Zealand corre- 
spondent sums it up this way: 
"An axiom of British justice 
has always been a fair trial, but 
trying measures before evi- 
dence has been placed before 
the country is simply an abuse 
of a procedure which in the past 
the press has itself upheld. The 
day has gone when the press 
played a powerful part in shap- 
ing pubiic opinion. The world 
comprises millions more think- 
era today, and the press is 
slowly but surely killing its 
own prestige.*’ 
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PICKETS 


Through the ages a line of march* 
ers passl 

Not sot d ter no, hut doers, no less. 

The lowly of every generation, / 
behold 

Struggling for a better life. 

Long ago, the early Cbrhtiam 
feebly pressed against the 
might of Rome. 

But before them, work was! and 
power, and slavery. 

I behold that first band of toilers, 
driven by a dream, who dared 
to form a L^nfon of their kind* 



The line moves onward* 

It reaches back into the past. 
It reaches into the future. 
Men and women* 

In common cause* 
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Does State 

P UBLIC utility customers iu the state 
of New York are payings one and a 
half million dollars annually more 
than they should properly pay for their 
electricity and gas. Such was the finding 
of New York^s recent state investigation 
into the activities of public utilities. And 
this must be regarded as a conservative 
estimate based upon old-time methods of 
computing fair rates. 

The additional $1|500,000 which con- 
sumers pay for electric and gas services 
provides utility stockholders dividends 
for the fabulous sum of $225,000,000 of 
watered stock — stock representing ficti- 
tious, non-existent utility property. The 
investigators learned that it is quite a 
common practice for utility stock issues 
to be based on property which has been 
written up 100, 200, even 400 per cent 
above its real worth. Although directly 
opposed to the public interest, such in- 
flated values have frequently stood un- 
disturbed on the books of public service 
companies for a quarter of a century or 
longer. 

New York’s legislative committee to 
investigate public utilities began its 
task of delving into past and present 
utility operations in April 1934, at the 
behest of the state legislature. It com- 
pleted its work in February, 193(3. The 
inquiry was conducted under the able 
guidance of former Judge John E. Mack, 
counsel for the committee. 

Even in New York, where regulation 
of public utilities has probably reached 
its highest pitch of effectiveness in the 
country, the wily utility companies can 
still always find new ways of “skinning 
the cat*“the “cat*^ being New York’s 
Public Service Commission, whose duty 
it is to regulate utilities and establish the 
rates -which they may charge their 
patrons in the state. 

Old Method of Rate FUing 

The commission endeavors to fix con- 
sumer rates as low as possible, yet con- 
sistent with a reasonable margin of profit 
for the company supplying the service. It 
has been the custom of the commission in 
the past to permit utility companies to 
earn a 7 per cent return on the fair value 
of their property used in producing the 
public service. Such property is known 
as a service company's “rate base/’ 

While the Public Service Commission 
represents the consumers, utility man- 
agers, on the other hand, represent the 
stockholders. They are chiefly interested 
in seeing fat dividend checks, garnished 


“Regulation 


Take New York state, for in- 
stance, where a state investiga- 
tion has recently been completed. 
Inflated values to the amount of 
200 per cent have stood for 25 
years. Rates high. 


wdth extra stock issues and served up 
with juicy bonuses on the side. By cater- 
ing to the interests of the stockholders, 
utility managers assure themselves of 
retaining their own lucrative positions. 
They have a driving urge, therefore, to 
constantly increase, or at least maintain 
existing consumer rates, in order ( 1 ) to 
pay dividends on watered stock, which 
represents no revenue-producing prop- 
erty itself, or (2) to pay higher dividends 
on sound stock that might normally be 
justified. 

Since operating companies are allowed 
to earn 7 per cent on the fair value of 
their property, consumer rates may be 
raised, or cuts forestalled, eithiu' by in- 
creasing the company’s rate base or by 
increasing its operating expenses so as to 
show a less than 7 per cent net return. 
The Mack investigation uncovered utili- 
ties resorting to every conceivable device 
for inflating both of these items. 

One of the commonest ways of swelling 
a rate base is to pay exorbitant prices for 
real estate, The Westchester Lighting 
Company, a unit of the Consolidated Gas 
system, required a 200-foot atrip of land 
through Westchester County on which to 
erect a 132, 009-volt transmission line 
connecting its system with that serving 
New York City. 

To do this the company needed five or 
.six acres of unimproved land, ow'ned by 
the family of the late State Senator 
Walter H, Law, What did the company 
pay for this parcel? It purchased an en- 
tire 65-acre field for the round sum of 
$80,000. This was equivalent to $1,200 
per acre. From a competent Westchester 
real estate agent, the utility investigat- 
ing committee learned that $500 an acre 
was the top value of that particular piece 
of property and that a “For Sale” sign 
had stood on it for years. 

Buy Expensive Land 

But $1,200 an acre was evidently not 
a high price for land in the estimation of 
the Westchester Lighting Company. For 
another strip it raised the ante to nearly 


Regulate? 

$2,300 an acre. A top price for this bit 
of property, the committee found, would 
have been $300 an acre. For fractional 
portions of an acre the company fairly 
outdid itself by buying at the rate of 
$l 1 ,000 an acre. 

All the land so purchased w^as charged 
to “fixed capital accounts” on the com- 
pany’s bcjoks. After the expose by the 
Mack investigation last year the company 
transferred part of the cost representing 
unnecessary land to its “miscellaneous 
Investments” account, where it no longer 
infiuenceB the rate base upon which the 
company’s customers pay. 

Another device for inflating a rate base 
is to write up the value of property 
through a re-appraisal or, less openly, to 
pass it around from hand to hand, always 
boosting its price until it reaches the 
figure desired. This type of bookkeeping 
acrobatics is a very effective means of 
preventing a reduction in consumer rates 
— for a reduction in rates might mean a 
reduction in dividends, which would be 
very sad indeed. By indicating that it 
has increased its investment in plant and 
equipment, a company can frequently not 
only avoid a rate reduction but even force 
a raising of rates. 

Two outstanding examples of this kind 
of tactics were unearthed from the rec- 
ords of the Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany. In 1926 the late Benjamin W. Still- 
well, then first vice president of the com- 
pany, purchased for $70,000 some prop- 
erty in White Plains, N. Y,, supposedly 
on behalf of the Westchester. A few 
months latei- he sold the property to the 
company for $95,009 pocketing a $25,000 
profit, with the approval of both the com- 
pany attorney and company appraiser. 
The appraiser, Mr. William R. Bull, acted 
as the real estate broker, while the at- 
torney served as attorney to l>oth Mr. 
Stillwell and the company. 

That Bulging Rate Base 

Although the property has been used 
continuously since its purchase as a 
boarding house, bringing in $150 monthly 
in rent, it is still carried In the rate base 
at $95,000, thereby costing the company’s 
customers just $7,000 extra each year. 

On Christmas Day in 1924 another 
piece of property in that neighborhood 
was sold first to one company for $.50,009 
and two months later turned over to the 
Westchester for $75,000. Mr. Bull served 
as realty agent, for fat commissions, in 
both transactions. A year later, now act- 
ing in his capacity as company appraiser. 
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Mr, Bull revaluated the property, baldly 
quoting it at $194,000 — sheer write-up 
of about 100 per cent. When the New 
York Public Service Commission under- 
took to review the company’s rate base in 
1928, the $194,000 appraisal was accepted 
without question. 

The Bull appraisal of the Westchester 
company’s property at the end of 1925 
was packed with similar write-ups. Land 
bought for a substation earlier in the 
year miraculously jumped $8,000 in value 
in a few months, thus doubling its orig- 
inal purchase hgure, A garage, pur- 
chased a year previously for $32,000 was 
now listed at $121,000, a w^rite-up of 250 
per cent. A substation bought in 1923 
for $25,000 was appraised, with a 300 
per cent write-up, at $100,000, while a 
commercial office building, acquired in 
1922 for $10,054, Mr, Bull appraised at 
$80,560 — a jump of more than 400 per 
cent. 

Accommodating Commission 

The Public Service Commission made 
no real check on the Westchester’s claims 
in its 1928 rate review. Although it did 
order the company to write off $13,500,- 
000 f rom its books, as most obviously rep- 
resenting non-existent property, it 
granted the company a 40 -year period 
over which to do so. Today rates in West- 
chester County are still among the high- 
est in the country for almost every class 
of service. 

The efforts of the Westchester Light- 
ing Company to inflate its rate base are 
the direct result of the 'watered stock 
policy which the company has followed 
since the very first day of its incorpora- 
tion in 1900. Formed as a merger of 14 
small companies, having combing securi- 
ties totalling $4,384,550, the Westchester 
immediately exchanged these for stocks 
and bonds having a face value of $14,177,- 
600. In addition to the $10,000,000 of 
water thus injected into its capital 
structure another million was pumped in 
when the company turned over $1,126,- 
000 in new securities, plus a substantial 
sum in cash, to J. P. Morgan’s United 
Gas Improvement Company in return for 
the cancellation of certain contracts be- 
tween the two corporations. The con- 
tracts were re-instated six weeks later. 

In 1904, $12,500,000 additional water 
was injected into the company’s securi- 
ties through the organization of a dummy 
‘^24-hour corporation.” The dummy cor- 
poration having no property of its own, 
existed just long enough to issue $12,500,- 
000 in first mortgage bonds and immedi- 
ately merged with the Westchester. Al- 
together over $23,000,000 in watered 
stocks and bonds were issued by the com- 
pany during the first four years of its 
existence. To create the necessary book- 
keeping balance, fixed capital accounts 
(supposedly representing investment in 
plant and equipment) were written up by 
an equal amount. 

Glad Work of Appraisal 

The Westchester Lighting Company 
'ivas by no means the only corporation 
which the utility investigating committee 
found to have written up its capita] ac- 


count In 1922 the Long Island Lighting 
Company had the property of the Nassau 
Lighting Company appraised prior to its 
purchase of that concern. The utility 
investigating committee reports; 

"A Mr. August Parshall proceeded to 
the glad work of appraising its proper- 
ties, which prior to his appraisal 
amounted to $2,867,496 in its fixed capital 
accounts, and after Mr. Parsh all’s happy 
intervention were written up to $4,571,- 
847 or an increase of $1,714,351. In addi- 
tion the reserve for depredation was de- 
creased from $651,851 to $425,000 or a 
decrease of $226»851, Combining both 
adjustments, we discover a net write-up 
of $1,941,202. ♦ * * If the write-up is per- 
mitted to stand, the company, assuming 
a 7 per cent return, will assess the con- 
sumers slightly less than $140,000 a year 
for the dubious pleasure of watching its 
bookkeeping legerdemain.” 

Other property, assessed at only $670,- 
000 for taxation purposes, and purchased 
by the Long Island Lighting Company 
for $1,500,000 is carried on the com- 
pany’s books for rate-making purposes 
at $4,000,000. 

In the case of the General Development 
Corporation the moving spirits, Floyd L, 
Carlisle and Roy K. Ferguson, decided 
that it might be a profitable step to in- 
flate the value of that corporation’s 
physical assets by $3,600,000. The write- 
up was split equally between (1) the cor- 
poration’s investment in a subsidiary’s 
securities and (2) certain of its land and 
'^\^ater rights. These two items magically 
rose overnight from costs of $222,500 and 
$628,528, respectively, to book values of 
$2,022,500 and $2,428,528, respectively. 

The Rockland Light and Pow-er Com- 
pany had its properties appraised at the 
dose of 1931 by a Mr. E. j. Cheney, whom 
the utility investigating committee de- 
scribes as ”an engineer who performs 
prodigies of public service for the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company.” Prior 
to Mr. Cheney’s inspection the Rockland 
valued its properties at about $19,750,- 
000; thereafter at $30, 250,000' — an in- 
crease of $10,600,000. 

[nflalion Goci On 

An example of how this $10,500,000 in- 
flation was attained is found in the his- 
tory of the company’s Cuddeback\dlle 
hydro-electric plant. This plant was 
originally purchased for $100,000 and 
subsequent improvements not exceeding 
another $100,000 were added. But the 
property Is now appraised at $1,000,000 
or 400 per cent above the actual invest- 
ment. 

Profits from utility capital write-ups 
do not always go to utility companies. 
Frequently they devolve upon banks, 
privately owned security houses and 
other non-utility organizations. Consider 
the firm of F, L. Carlisle and Company. 
Mr. Carlisle is the dominant figure in the 
powerful Niagara -Hudson system. 

In 1935 the F. L. Carlisle and Company 
formed a syndicate with three other com- 
panies. T'wo were public utilities and 
one a paper company. All were closely 
affiliated with the Niagara- Hud son sys- 
tem. Carlisle and Company, as syndi- 


cate manager, purchased certain water- 
power sites, transmission line right-of- 
way and timberlands in St Lawrence 
County, New York. It paid $239,430 for 
the property and wrote it up to $1,100,000 
immediately. It then sold the timber- 
lands to the paper company and the 
power sites and right-of-way to the two 
power companies for a total of $1,1^0,000, 
Of the $910,000 odd profit accruing to 
Carlisle and Company, $215,142 was in 
cash and the rest in the form of 30,000 
shares of common stock in the Power 
Corporation of New York, one of the 
syndicate members. 

At another time Carlisle and Company 
received a $950,000 cash profit, plus con- 
trol of the Oswego River Power Corpora- 
tion, through manipulation during the 
organization of the latter company. 

Carlisle’s paper companies benefited 
to the tune of $6,402,000 in 1922 when 
the Power Corporation of New York was 
formed in order to separate the paper 
making from the po%ver production activ- 
ities of the Carlisle interests. 

NcTcr Rclire Property 

In addition to purchasing property at 
exorbitant prices and to adopting pure, 
unadulterated wTite-ups, utilities know a 
third remunerative device for inflating 
their capital accounts. This method re- 
solves itself simply into the axiom, 
"'Never retire property from service.” 

No matter how obsolete the equipment 
nor how long ago abandoned, a utility 
manager is loath to write it off from his 
rate base until forced by regulatory au- 
thorities to do so. Frequently consumers 
pay returns on plants for decades after 
they no longer have the remotest possi- 
bility of ever again being used or useful 
for public service. 

In the files of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, the investigators 
came across two memoranda concerning 
29 antiquated electric busses, represent- 
ing an original investment of $102,000, 
The first memorandum written by the 
general superintendent of transportation 
to one of the vice presidents, stated, '"The 
batteries of these vehicles have outlived 
their usefulness, and as the vehicles 
stand they could only be disposed of at 
Junk value.” 

Attached to the note was the following 
reply, dated May 19, 1933: 

“Dear Colonel: We are of the mind 

that under present conditions the above 
stated investment should remain undis- 
turbed, and that, if it becomes necessary, 
you can defend on the witness stand its 
indusion as a part of the rate-base on 
the ground that the equipment is re- 
tained for emergency service, as 

and if needed.^* (Italics ours.) 

The People’s Gas and Electric Com- 
pany of Os'wego, N. Y., includes in its 
rate-base at $432,000 an abandoned 
hydro-electric generating plant, A note 
from the company’s officers to its engi- 
neers suggested, “It might be deemed 
advisable to operate the plant for a cou- 
ple of weeks each spring in order to show 
some output and a justification for keep- 
ing the investment on the books of the 
P. G, & E. Co.” Since 1934 the plant 
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Courtesy Xew York r«tUfAl Liri«A 

A POWEH 1101 '8 E IN NEW YORK. 


has pfcnerated an in- 
significant amount 
of current each 
year. 

The same com- 
pany purchases all 
of its gas from the 
Syracuse Lighting 
Company. In 1932 
the Syracuse sold it 
a decrepit gasholder 
(then having a sal- 
vage value of only 
? 17,000) for 159,- 
500. Tt is now listed 
in the People's rate 
base at $147,300. 

S u b s e Q u ently re- 
po rU began to show 
that nearly one- 
third of ail the gas 
which the People^s 
purchased was un- 
accounted for. In 
193^, when the com- 
pany finally got 
around to investi- 
gating its gas losses, 
its engineers dis- 
covered 510 lineal 
inches of leaking 
seams in the crown 
of that holder alone, 
with many more inches in the mains. 

That Storage Trick 

Another trick for keeping unnecessary 
facilities on the books of a company^ 
long after their usefulness is past, is to 
pretend to find a new use for them. The 
commonest procedure is to scatter a few 
loose pieces of seldom needed equipment 
somewhere in or about the plant and 
then to claim that it is necessary as 
storage space. It apparently makes lit- 
tle difFerence if the company has all the 
storage space it could possibly need 
elsewhere. 

The Westchester Lighting Company 
carries at least $1,500,000 of facilities 
not used or useful for public service in 
its rate base. The storage of a few old 
meters on one floor of an abandoned 
gas plant in Yonkers costs the company's 
patrons the tidy sum of $100,000 a year. 
ConsumerB pay just $22,622 annually 
for another obsolete gas plant in New 
Rochelle, We have already seen that the 
residential property in White Plains, 
purchased with a $25,000 rake-off to Mr, 
Stillwell, nets the company $150 a month 
in rental as a boarding house, but costs 
consumers $7,000 annually in service 
rates. 

A Litteman's Lacker Room 

The piaeing of a few cabinets in an 
abandoned shed and the scattering of a 
few poles about the grounds converts a 
deserted property tn Pleasantville, N, Y., 
Into a **poleyard and linemen's locker 
room.” Real estate purchased for the 
erection of a sub-station — which has 
never been built — is still used as resi- 
dential property, but adds $141,000 to the 
rate base. The public utility investigat- 
ing committee unearthed other similar 
cases by the score. 


Turning now to mtrLhuds of iunaUng 
operating expenses so as not to show too 
large a net return upon the investment, 
we discover that utility managers have 
been equally ingenious in this direction. 
The charging against local operating ex- 
penses of magnificent charitable dona- 
tiona, of club dues for strategically placed 
members in social organizations, of the 
costs of disseminating utility propaganda 
and of conducting "good-will campaigns" 
— ^such practices arc but small fry among 
a hundred devious devices. Here the hold- 
ing company swings into full play. 

It seems to have become quite a habit 
for holding companies to allocate their 
own expenditures to their subsidiaries, 
whether the latter have any connection 
with expenses or not. This at once re- 
lieves the former of their burdens and in- 
flates the expense account of the latter. 
Electric and gas customers have paid 
millions of dollars of holding corporation 
outlays, which had been pro-rated and 
charged to the operating expenses of 
their local utilities. 

Of all the myriads uf schemes, how- 
ever, through which a holding company 
may milk its operating subsidiaries, at 
the consumers' expense, certainly the 
service contract is the most glorious. 

Once a holding corporation — or an 
affiliated "service company,” specifically 
organized for the purpose — imposes a 
contract upon an operating utility, it is 
in a position to syphon off the latter's 
profits through fat fees for performing 
miracles of management, engineering, ac 
counting, financing or .similar benefits on 
its client’s behalf. Like a holding com- 
pany it is almost entirely free from pub- 
lic regulation. 

Frequently the service agencies are 
privately owned by the dominating spirits 
of the controlling holding corporations — 


such figures as Floyd 
L. Carlisle of the 
Niagara-Hudson and 
the Consolidated 
Gas of New York 
systems; E. L, Phil- 
lips, of the Long 
Island Lighting Com- 
pany; and last but 
far from least, the 
ill-famed Howard C. 
Hopson, of the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Elec- 
tric system. The 
operating utility of- 
ten has neither a 
voice in the neces- 
sity, nor knowledge 
in tlie value of the 
service to be per- 
formed for it. 

In 1930 alone the 
Kochester Gas an<l 
Electric Corpora- 
tion paid over $1,- 
000,000 in fees to 
the Associated Gas 
and Electric Com- 
pany and to Hop- 
son’s private firms. 
The utility investi- 
gation revealed the 
real value of the.se 
services not to have exceeded $250,000. 
Through their contractual arrange- 
ments, Mr. Hopson's privately owned 
companies garnered nearly $8,500,000 
between 1929 and 1933 from various 
Associated Gas and Electric subsidiaries. 

We have already seen some of the 
transactions of Mr. Carlisle's private 
companies. Through E. H. Phillips and 
Company, Mr. Phillips was able to pay 
himself dividends totalling $5,000,000 
over the period 1913 to 1933, although his 
original investment had been only $50,- 
000—1 per cent of this sum. 

“It has frequently been noted,” the in- 
vea Ligating committee mildly remarks, 
“that where one or two individuals domi- 
nate the control of a company's stock, 
the company is administered and its 
policies shaped by the persona! interests 
of its principal stockholders.” The com- 
mittee, we btdieve, has an extraordinary 
gift for understating. 

In vie\v of the prevalence of capital 
write-ups, the flagrant wasting of con- 
sumers* money on the purchase of useless 
property at exorbitant prices, the reten- 
tion of obsolete equipment in the rate 
base, the insidious draining of utility 
profits off to service and holding com- 
panies, the passing of holding corpora- 
tion expenses back to operating utilities 
and the deliberate inflation of operating 
costs through innumerable other devices, 
we ask, how^ can the average stockholder, 
how can the consumer, how can the regu- 
latory authority gain anything even ap- 
proaching a true picture of a public util- 
ity's capital structure or fiscal status 
from a scrutiny of its published annual 
statements? 

Tiieoi'cUcully, the stockholder Is re- 
sponsible for the integrity of utility man- 
agement. Actually, with annual reports 
{('fmthiiLCcl on 2241) 
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Employment Aspects of Farm Resettlement 


Editor^ s Note: The Resettlement Ad- 

ministration hm extended aid to more 
than 7^000 /arm families* It loans money 
for planting. It also engaged i>t con- 
struction. Its labor policy has been regu* 
laCj as this article shows. 

O RGANIZED labor is* in a number 
of ways, concerned with the pro- 
gram of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, Its program of building 
construction and land conservation is 
just now getting into full operation, and 
will result in the employment of a con^ 
siderable number of skilled building 
mechanics, particularly in its construc- 
tion program. The Resettlement Ad- 
ministration has already fully demon- 
strated that in its program it recognizes 
the importance of close co-operation 
with organized labor. 

The program of the Resettlement Ad* 
ministration consists of four major 
activities. The first, and most important 
in terms of money allotments, is the 
rehabilitation of the farming activities 
of hundreds of thousands of farmers 
who have seen hard times during the 
last several years. This activity consists 
of advising farmers in the better use of 
their farm lands, in the development of 
new crops, the redistribution of crop 
acreages, and better farming methods; 
and of extending loans, preferably on 
the basis of co-operation in a community 
program, for the purchase of better 
live stock, of more efficient machinery, 
or of other farm equipment, and for the 
establishment of better purchasing, pro- 
ducing and marketing methods. This 
activity does not involve the employment 
of lahor^ and creates no peculiar labor 
relationships. 

The second activity is the establish- 
ment of economi- 
cally sound farm- 
steads on good 
farm lands for 
farmers no%v culti- 
vating poor lands. 

On these farm- 
steads the Reset- 
tlement Adminis- 
tration builds good 
homes, with mod- 
ern e q u i p in e nj, 
good barns, ter- 
races and drains 
the land, preserves 
forests on non 
arable areas, starts 
cover crops where 
they are needed, 
and builds con- 
necting roads. 

The third activ- 
ity is also devoted 
to the better utili- 
zation of rural 
lands. The Reset- 
tlement Adminis- 
tration has pur- 
chased several mil- 
lion acres of poor 


Relief moves in more than one 
direction. Rural relief connects 
with rural electrification and 
co-operatives. 


farm lands or cut-over timber lands 
that have been and still are subject to 
costly erosion, and is adapting these 
lands to uses which will preserve such 
natural values as are left in them, and 
which will prevent the occurrence of 
floods and dust storms and will preserve 
water levels in dry areas. 

The fourth major activity of the Re- 
settlement Administration concerns ur- 
ban people. This consists of s demon- 
stration of a more wholesome kind of 
housing. It is. based on the desire of 
city people, already indicated in the 
development of city suburbs, to have 
more space, with more trees and grass, 
surrounding the houses in which they 
live. On this basis, the Resettlement 
Administration has purchased several 
thousand acres of land near four large 
cities, and is building carefully planned 
suburban communities, provided with 
all of the advantages of city living, but 
planned to give privacy and freedom, 
space and fresh air, and the privileges 
of country life to city workers with 
moderate incomes. 

Practically all of the homes built by 
the Resettlement Administration will 
be equipped with plumbing facilities, 
and with electrical wiring. In its re- 
habilitation program, the Resettlement 
Administration will encourage farmers 
to install wiring in their houses, and to 
form co-operative groups which, with 


the aid of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
miniatration, can secure electrical cur- 
rent for their homes. It is expected 
that all rural communities developed 
by the Resettlement Administration will 
secure electric current through co- 
operative purchases. The suburban 
homes, of course, will he wired for 
electricity, and will receive current from 
the city electric supply. 

The Resettlement Administration's 
program has another interesting rela- 
tionship to the rural electrification pro- 
gram, The development of better 
methods of farming and the extensive 
land use adjustment program will, if 
continued and completed, have an im- 
portant effect on the flow of water 
dowm rivers which supply hydro-electric 
current. Such a land conservation pro- 
gram will conserve water supplies and 
regularize the flow of “water. This will 
reduce the costs of hydro-electric de- 
velopments, and will make operation of 
such developments much more eco- 
nomical. 

In all of its operations relating to 
employment, the Rc-settlement Admin- 
istration acts under the regulations 
established by President Roosevelt and 
the Works Progress Administration, 
pursuant to the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1935. 

The Resettlement Administration has, 
however, from the beginning of its 
program recognized that when a well- 
established wage scale exists in a com- 
munity it must be protected. It has, 
through its labor relations division, 
made thorough investigations of wage 
and labor conditions in every comm unity 
in w'hich it has proposed to undertake 
building construction, and has estab- 
lished labor standards in accordance 
with conditions 
found to prevail 
thereabouts. 

The Resettle - 
ment Administra- 
tion also recog- 
nizes local union 
regulations and 
customs, E m - 
ployees on its proj- 
ects are informed 
that they are free 
to o rgan ize and 
that they may be 
re presented in 
their relationships 
wdth the project 
mana g e m e n t by 
their organiza- 
tions. Project offi- 
cials are expressly 
forbidden to prac- 
tice discrimination 
because of union 
membership or 
union activity. The 
machinery set up 
by the Resettle- 
ment Adminiatra- 

(Cunt, on 
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The re’s Something New Under the Sun 


W OULD you, dear reader, prefer to 
pick up a book with an attractive 
cover, ^ood paper, beautiful and 
legible type and striking illustrations, or 
a dull, drab pamphlet on old yellow paper 
carrying its message in illegible type? 

The government of the United States 
appears to have discovered the value of 
eye appeal in Its publications. We refer 
to a book entitled ‘TJttle Waters, Their 
Use and Reiations to the Land," authored 
by H, S, Person and published by the 
Rural Electrification Administration in 
co-operation with the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. 

This book marks a change in govern- 
ment attitude toward publications. It is 
beautiful throughout but this does not 
lessen but lather increases its substan- 
tive value, ‘^Little Waters" carries a gen- 
eral theme. The theme is that man-s life 
depends upon the land. If the land Is to be 
productive, there must he the right bal- 
ance between the forces of soil, water and 
air. This is a theme that touches the very 
important question of food. It reaches 
into the problem now being dramatized 
by dust storms, floods and crop limitation. 
The electrical worker at work upon the 
skyscraper may not feel just now he is 
concerned with the question of **Little 
Waters," but he is, whether he knows it 
or not. We believe that the message of 
this book Is so impoj'iant to every citizen 
that we are printing herewith the fore- 
word : 

LAND AND MAN 

If the land perish, how shall man 
survive? 

Af/aivHt the leooded hill it ntmids, 

CjhoHts of a dead home staHng 
through 

Its broken lights on wanted lands 
Ii7icrc oldtime /tanJCflfs grew. 

— John Greeyilmf Whit Her. 

The successors of Columbus be- 
held a continent of abundance be- 
yond their fondest dreams— a con- 
tinent rich in land, minerals, and 
water' in fertile soils, timber, 
game, fish and furs. They believed 
these things to be inexhaustible, 
and generally their descendants 
still cling to that belief. 

Yet today fur-bearing animals 
and fish are to be found in quanti- 
ties only in the more remote locali- 
ties; and mere fragments remain 
of the great pine and hardwood 
forests of the North Atlantic and 
Central states. 

But you say, there remain the 
rich soils and the waters! We can 
no longer afford to be so confident, 
for there is something wrong, omi- 
nously wrong, about these also. 

The rains and the snows still 
come as of old, but often their 
waters are returned to the seas 
more quickly, and without our re- 
ceiving more than a fraction of the 
benefits they have to offer. 


A government publication with 
“eye” appeal. “Little Waters” 
more attractive than average 
novel. Back to tirst things. 


And in many places these waters now 
flow off the land in such a manner that 
rich deposits of topsoils are being washed 
into the rivers and the oceans, or blown 
away for lack of moisture, out of reach 
and use by man. 

Many believe that another century of 
present trends would leave the United 
States unable to maintain tho agriculture 
on which her civiliKation rests; that the 
United States is not a **permanent coun- 
try," and is on the way to join decadent 
parts of China and Asia Minor, once opu- 
lent and magnificent, but now stripped of 
their fertile soils and buried in the dust 
of destructive exploitation of resources; 
that if something effective is not done 
within a generation, it will be too late 
over numerous large areas, for this earth 
disease, like some human diseases, can 
never be cured if neglected during the 
early stages, 

The soil-erosion specialists tell us that 
the dust storm of May 11, 1934, swept 
300 million tons of fertile topsoil off the 
great wheat plains; that 400 million tons 
of soil material are washed annually into 
the Gulf of Mexico by the Mississippi 
River; that generally water and wind 
erosion together each year remove be- 
yond use three billion tons of soil. 

They find that 100 million once-fertile 


acres of farm land— equ^l to Illinois, 
Ohio, Maryland, and North Carolina com- 
bined— have been essentially destroyed 
for profitable farming; that another 125 
million acres are seriously impaired; and 
that another 100 million acres are threat- 
ened — all belonging to the best faimi 
lands of the United States, 

And further, that the present annual 
money loss to land owners and to the na- 
tion is not less than 400 million dollara 
each year; that the annual rate has been 
increasing; that the cumulative loss may 
be conservatively stated as already not 
less than 10 billion dollars; and that, if 
the wastage is not stopped, in another 50 
years the cumulative loss will reach the 
staggering figures of 25 or BO billion dol- 
lars, equivalent to a loss of $4,000 on each 
and every farm in the United States* 

This is not a loss of income the flow of 
which can be resumed, but of assets that 
cannot be recovered, for It takes nature 
centuries to make the equivalent of the 
top soil which has been swept away^ — at 
the rate in some places of three to six 
inches in a single season. 

In his ruthless exploitation of land and 
w'ater resources man has violated basic 
arrangements in a manner which nature 
will not tolerate. 

Through countless centuries there has 
been built up a balanced, fruitful rela- 
tionship among waters, soils, grasses and 
forests. Each dependent on anti helpful 
to the others, they have learned to work 
together, through physical, chemical and 
biological processes, to create and main- 
tain a continent of abundant useful re- 
sources for the habitation and suste- 
nance of man. 

Then came the settlers — vigor- 
ous, keen and intelligent with re- 
spect to matters of the moment, 
but un foreseeing and destructive 
with respect to matters of the 
future. Unwittingly, for present 
gains they sacrificed the birth- 
right they believed they were 
actually increasing for their de- 
scendants. 

Blindly and ruthlessly they shat- 
tered that balance of Nature's 
forces which created and main- 
tained the land and water re- 
sources that they assumed would 
last forever. 

Impoverishment of these re- 
sources, in part by unwise selec- 
tion for use, in part by improper 
methods of use, has become a real 
danger. 

This danger is a vital concern of 
everyone. It is as significant to 
merchant, manufacturer and bank- 
er as to those who work immedi- 
ately on the land* Nature's gifts 
are the basis of all economic life. 
All conversion and interchange of 
goods rest on the application of 
human activity to the earth *s ma- 
terials. This is tho basic reality, 
(Cmi( S tmi'rt *ni 23'J) 
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Value of Municipal Ownership Revealed 


By GEORGE W. NORRIS, V. S, Senator 


S CIENTIFIC ingenuity has demon- 
strated that in the electrical world, 
where electricity must be distributed 
and must be used at the time it is 
generated, and on account of the pecu- 
liar and various uses to which it is put. 
it naturally follows that to get the 
most economical results we must have 
monopoly. 

4 « 4 

But my contention has alw'ays been if 
that monopoly were turned over 
to pn%^ate parties for private gain, 
the people would not get the bene- 
fit of reduced rates. In other 
words, w'hen electricity becomes 
common in every home, as it will, 
and as necessary as water to drinh, 
if we are subjected to the will and 
wish of a giant monopoly that 
reaches from the Canadian boun- 
dary to the Gulf of Mexico and 
from ocean to ocean, we will in 
reality, to a great degree, he 
slaves. We will be subject to the 
"will and the wish, the whim and 
the caprice of a monopoly, the 
magnitude of which stretches the 
imagination to comprehend, 

♦ 4 

I am going to demonstrate, I 
think, that even municipaiities 
scattered in different parts of the 
country have brought to their peo- 
ple by municipally owned plants 
the cheapest electricity that is 
enjoyed anyw^here under the 
United States flag, cheaper than 
anywhere else in the world except 
in Ontario, Canada, where they not 
only have municipal operation but 
they have a wholesale operation, 
so that they have a giant power 
scheme that covers the entire 
Province. 

4 * • 

I think 1 ought to read at this 
point part of a letter that I have 
received from James M. Proctor, 
of Scottaboroi Ala, I will read 
only a part of the letter, but he says: 
are supplied with electricity by 
the Southern Cities Power Co., with prin- 
cipal offices in Shelbyville, Tenn. I am 
informed that the current is generated 
by a lock and dam upon the Tennessee 
River, near Chattanooga. It is brought 
to us by transmission lines from that 
point, about 100 miles. It is my under- 
standing that this company only supplies 
three towms in Alabama — ^to-wit, Steven- 
son, Scottsboro and Bridgeport — all in 
Jackson county and all located along the 
route of the transmission line above re- 
ferred to. For the use of current in 
residences these three Alabama towns 
are charged 1 1 cents per kilowatt for the 
first 50 kilowatts. For the next 50 kilo- 
watta we are charged 9 cents per kilo- 
watt, and all over 100 kilowatts is 
charged for at the rate of 6 cents per 
kilowatt. Thus 94 kilowatts cost the 


Great cities of the United States 
demonstrate praciicabtlity of city- 
owned plants. 


consumer $9.46. All of this current, it 
will be remembered, is generated by 
w*ater power from the Tennessee River. 
In other words, the consumer must use 


94 kilowatts before the rate averages 
10 cents per kilowatt, which seems to 
be the average rate in Alabama.” 

An compared with that rate at which 
electricity is sold to consumers by sub- 
sidiaries of the Electric Power Trust 
which reaches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and even into foreign countries, 
I want to call attention to the city of 
Pasadena, in California, which owns and 
operates a municipal light and power 
plant, and has done so for quite a num- 
ber of years. I want to read from the 
official report of that light and power 
plant : 

”At the time the people began to talk 
about building an electric utility the rates 
for electrical energy were 15 cents per 
kilowatt hour, but a cot was made from 
this rate to 12^ cents. This was being 
charged at the time the city entered the 
field and established the above-mentioned 


rate of 8 cent.s per kilow^att hour for do- 
mestic service and an 80-cent minimum 
instead of $1 with a top rate of 4 cents 
for power ranging down to as low as 1.2 
cents. This, it will be observed was a 
little more than half what had been 
charged before the city entered the field, 
and at the same time the service in those 
days was not what the service is today 
or since the city established its electric 
utility.” 

4 4 * 

The first year the municipal 
plant lost $5,463,71. The next 
year they lost $12,525.63. They 
lost money for two years. The 
next year, however, they made a 
profit of $1,261.49— -that was the 
year 1908-1909 — and they have 
mode 0 profit every year since. It 
went up to $8,000 the next year, 
then to $17,000 the next, to 
$18,000, to $23,000, and so on 
until in 1923-1924 the surplus 
profit of that municipal plant was 
$297,223.33, with rates which, 
while not as low' as they will be 
able to have them there, are away 
below what they ever dreamed of 
getting them when they were sub- 
ject to the control of a privately 
owned plant generating and dis- 
tributing for profit. They are 
paying something always towards 
the amortization of their invest* 
ment, and eventually they will 
have it free of debt and have no 
expense but maintenance. 

A good illustration of what has 
been accomplished in municipally 
owned generating and distributing 
plants is afforded by the city of 
Seattle, in the state of Washing- 
ton. I have a letter here written 
to me by Mr. J. D. Ross, the super- 
intendent of lighting in that city, 
and I w^ant to read from it just a 
little : 

**It will be of interest to you to 
know that the Stone and Webster Co., 
which opposes us here” [The Stone and 
Webster Co, are the owners of a private 
aysiem that was in operation before the 
municipal plant was pot in, and is still in 
operation] “filed as their cost, exclusive 
of interest charges and depreciation, 
$1,502,168.41 for the serving of 39,795 
customers in the Seattle District — that 
is. King County — ^ while our cost only 
amounted to $1,809,862,33 for serving 
83,228 customers; that is, $209,000 less to 
serve twice the number of customers.” 

Compare those figures and see whether 
there is any consolation in the claim that 
private operation, with a beautiful pri^ 
vate initiative, has advantages over the 
municipal plant, properly managed and 
properly operated. 

Again, in these charges made by the 
tC'ontlriuri! nu page 
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Vast Entertainment Project Underway 


W ORLD affairs appear to be a rou- 
tine business in the United States. 
An electrical exposition of unique 
type which will attract visitors from all 
over the world to the United States is un- 
derway as a part of the World Power 
Conference to be held in Washington in 
September. This is a series of “demon- 
strations”, personally conducted tours, 
designed by Morris L, Cooke, chairman 
of the World Power Conference's execu- 
tive committee, which have never been 
held before as a feature of this noted 
conference. 

Washington will be the radiating cen- 
ter of the unique exhibits during the week 
of September T. Already there is evi- 
dence that this type of entertainment is 
attracting a wide appreciation in foreign 
countries. The American national com- 
mittee on the World Power Conference 
has had representatives in South Amer- 
ica and in Europe personally de- 
scribing the features of this year's 
conference. The European repre- 
sentative is Dr. Harlow S. Person 
who met national power committees 
in 13 Eui^opean countries. He 
visited among France, Switzerland, 

Italy p .Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Poland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Belgium. 

The British nation will send 100 
delegates on the Queen Mary and 
the French delegation will likely 
number 50 persons. These will in- 
clude power experts, engineers, 
heads in vast power interests and 
economists. An equal response is 
reported from South America, 

Ah a part of the program of demon- 
strations a special train will carry guests 
as far west as Boulder Dam on an ex- 
cursion fare basis. A similar journey 
will be made to the Tennessee Valley. 
There will be tours to the great electrical 
centers in Schenectady and Pittsburgh. 
There will be special exhibits in Wash- 
ington of all the newer electrical appli- 
ances, equipment, gadgets, so that if any 
delegate chooses to view the program in 
television, he can be directed to such and 
such a building where such demonstra- 
tion is taking place. Air-conditioning 
will be on view and in this wise the gi- 
gantic electrical exposition will be carried 
on on a laboratory basis. 

One of the features of the exposition 
will be a model farm, completely elec- 
trified. This farm is a plot of 300 acres 
about 20 miles from the nation's capital. 
All the buildings, including the residence, 
will be wired in the most approved 
fashion and every opportunity will be 
presented to show what advances can be 
made in rural electrification in this coun- 
try. The model farm will be wired under 
the jurisdiction of the Harry Alexander 
contracting firm. 

Representatives of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
the American Federation of Labor will be 
present at the World Power Conference. 
President Tracy and Charles L, Reed, 


World Power Conference will 
develop “demonstrations” to re- 
lieve serious discussion. Dele- 
gations from abroad large. 


assistant to the president, will represent 
the Brotherhood* William Green and G, 
M. Bugniazet, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, will represent the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, M. H. Hedges, director of 
research, is on the American committee 
of the World Power Conference. The In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 


pOW£>j 





Workers is making plans to have an ef- 
fective exhibit on view at some conven- 
ient place during the World Power 
Conference, 

The entertainment side of the world 
program must not obscure the serious in- 
tent of the conference. Hitherto these 
conferences have been designed for the 
participation of experts alone. The 
American conference will make an ap- 
peal to the laymen. The program is 
elaborate* In general, it deals with na- 
tional power economy. Its principal sec- 
tions are : 

1. Physical and statistical basis. 

2. Organization of the fuel industry, 

3. Organization and regulation of elec- 
tric and gas utilities* 

4. National regional plan for most effi- 
cient utilization of natural resources. 

5. Special problems of regional plan- 
ning. 

6. Rationalization of distribution. 

7. Natural power and resources 
policies. 

Will App«al lo Layman 

A departure is made in this program 
somewhat, inasmuch as it is conceived as 
not merely a convention for technicians* 


but one that will appeal to laymen as 
w'ell. 

The program has not shrunk from con- 
troversial topics. In section 3, the ques- 
tion of public regulation of privately- 
owned gas and electric utilities is ex- 
pected to be treated. Relative to this last 
topic, the program suggests that papers 
on the subject of public ownership should 
treat the relationship between public and 
private operation from these stand- 
points : The maintenance of private initi- 
ative versus public social responsibility; 
economic advance in terms of lowest con- 
sumer costs and the different distribution 
of benefits and costs between consumers 
and others which the two systems afford. 

Another question of prime importance 
deals with national and regional plan- 
ning in their relation to the conservation 
of natural resources. The question of the 
reiationahip of water power generation 
and coal generation is also up for 
discussion. Rural eieetr ideation is 
treated. 

The papers thus far announced 
are as follows; 

1. “Power Resources, Develop- 
ment and Utilization,” Central 
Statistical Board. 

2. “Trends in the Utilization of 
Power Resources,” Dr, Harlow S. 
Person, consulting economist* 

3. “Interna! Use of Statistics,” 
Central Statistical Board. 

4. “Production and Distribution 
of Coal and Coal Products,” Isador 
Lubin, commissioner of labor sta- 
tistics, in collaboration with Na- 
tional Coal Assodation* 

5. “Production’ and Distribution of 
Petroleum and Its Products,” Joseph E* 
Pogue, consulting engineer, American 
Petroleum Institute. 

6. “Production and Distribution of 
Gas,” Judson C* Dickerman, Federal 
Trade Commission, American Gas Asso- 
ciation* 

7. “Organization of Private Electric 
and Gas Utilities,” Robert E* Healy, 
member of Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and James F. Fogarty, presi- 
dent, North American Co. 

8. "Public Regulation of Private Elec- 
tric and Gas Utilities,” James C* Bon- 
bright, trustee, New Y*ork Power Author- 
ity, and William E. Mosher, Syracuse 
University, and John Eh Zimmermann, 
president United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany. 

9. “Organization of Publicly-Ovrned 
Utilities,” E. F. Scattergood, general 
manager. Bureau of Power and Light, 
city of Los Angeles* 

10* “Planning for the Conservation of 
Natural Resources,” Stuart Chase, econ- 
omist, and W. S* Finlay, Jr., president 
West Penn Electric Co. 

11. “Conservation of Coal Resources,” 
U. S* Bureau of Mines. 

12. “Conservation of Petroleum and 
Natural Gas,” U, S* Bureau of Mines. 

(CtmtlntUMl <111 imge 232) 
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Fundamental Philosophy of Air-Conditioning 

By AUSTIN C LESCARBOURA, Member A. L E. £, Member I R. R 


O NE of the cute sayings of a great 
writer responsible for many nug- 
gets of wisdom during a prolific 
literary career, no longer holds true to- 
day* When Mark Twain remarked that 
everybody talks about the weather but 
nobody does anjlhing about it, he did not 
anticipate the air-conditioning art and 
industry. He lived in an age when one 
sweltered in the summer and shivered 
in the winter, with comfort and effi- 
ciency correspondingly impaired. But 
all that is now changed. Today man* 
made weather is available for home, 
store, factory and public building* And 
in every promise of a returning prosper- 
ity, this new industry is heavily counted 
on as a contributing factor. 

To the electrical worker, air condi- 
tioning means another important field 
for his efforts. For the basis of this 
new art is largely electrical, calling for 
electric motors to drive the blowers, 
compressors and pumps, delicate con- 
trols for regulating purposes, and a 
considerable amount of wiring. Hence 
the time arrives when we must be gen- 
erally famtliar with this latest art and 
industry. 

No single individual has done more to 
promote air-conditioning than Willis H, 
Carrier, chairman of a corporation bear- 
ing his name. Hence your writer sought 
the ideas of Mr, Carrier on the broad 
subject, and we are mainly indebted to 
that authority for much of the following 
data. 

To Mr, Carrier and others who have 
spent the major portion of their mature 
lives in the production and control of 
artificial climate, the present interest 
and activity in this field is most gratify- 
ing. For almost a quarter century the 
pioneers in air-conditioning have been 
at work developing principles and de- 
vices, but it is only in the past few years 
that equipment has been made available 
for the home and even individual room, 
quite as well as for the largest buildings 
and halls. Of even greater importance 
is the acceptance of the air-conditioning 
idea by various industries, as an essen- 
tial factor in efficient production. From 
the making of chocolates during warm 
weather, to the production of fine tex- 
tiles, and again to delicate electrical de- 
vices such as condensers during exces- 
sively humid spells, air-conditioning 
spells the difference between success and 
failure, or normal activity and tempo- 
rary shutdown. The list of different in- 
dustries using air-conditioning runs into 
the many hundreds, while industrial in- 
stallations total many thousands. 

Neceasary in Manufacture 

No modern textile mill is without some 
form of humidification or air-condition- 
ing. Cigar and cigarette factories are also 
almost universally so equipped, other- 
wise they would find it impossible to 
accomplish the high rate of machine pro- 


Man-made weather industry 
promises to play a leading role tn 
the ongoing electrical industry. 


duction through which more than a 

100.000. 000.000 cigarettes and some 

17.000. 000.000 cigars are produced 
annually in the United States. Over 
300 theatres are enjoying man-made 
weather. Some 20 department stores 
enjoy artificial weather. Numerous 
hotels, banks, retail stores, restaurants, 
office buildings and other institutions 
have made themselves more attractive to 
patrons by featuring solid comfort in 
summer and winter alike. And the sur- 
face is hardly scratched! 

But what do we mean by the term 
“air-conditioning?^’ The term is too 
often loosely defined to mean what the 
reader commonly takes it to mean. The 
old-fashioned pot-bell ted stove was an 
air-conditioner of sorts. It heated the 
air if it did nothing else. Likewise the 
electric fan, which churned up the stale 
air. Therefore, what we should say 
when we refer to the modern science of 
artificial climate is “complete air-condi- 
tioning.” For, control of any of the 
variables that constitute the physical 
characteristics of air is par^r■a^ condi- 
tioning, but only complete control of all 
factors is coifiplete conditioning. 

There are three physical properties of 
air which we must control to provide 
completely conditioned air. We must 


control (1) temperature, (2) humidity, 
and (3) motion, as well as clean the air. 
Unless all of these functions are served, 
we cannot enjoy the full benefits of 
artificial climate. Thanks to years of 
research and engineering development, 
these functions are adequately handled 
today, while manufacturing technique 
provides them in simple, compact equip- 
ment for the largest building or the 
smallest home. 

Preciiion Conlro! Achieved 

The control of temperature has been 
practiced ever since the discovery of 
fire, but the precise control of tempera- 
ture became possible only with the de- 
velopment of the thermostatic control 
of heating apparatus. How'ever, we can- 
not claim to control the temperature 
completely when we cannot cool as well 
as heat. So in addition to providing and 
controlling heat for offsetting natural 
cold, Tve must provide and control the 
necessary coolness in offsetting natural 
heat. Most homes and buildings stop 
with the supplying of heat. They have 
yet to complete the yearly cycle by in- 
cluding cold. And even when both heat 
and cold are available, the air-condition- 
ing art still calls for one more factor, 
and that is the degree of humidity, which 
is sadly neglected in our daily life* 

Let us see just where this humidity 
factor comes in. There are days when 
you just cannot get w^arni. The out- 
side temperature drops to below freez- 
ing, vfhile the outside air is dry* As long 
Ulonf inueO on p?i|:e 
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Father Ryan Points Way to Better Order 


T O thousands of Americans the 
author of “A Better Economic 
Order'' (Harper & Brothers, Pub,, 
$2.60) will always be knowm as Father 
Ryan. Titularly he is the Rt, Rev. 
Msgr. John A. Eyan, D,D., professor of 
moral theology and industrial ethics, 
director of the department of social 
action. National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, but to the thousands of his 
admirers Dr, Ryan will be Father Ryan 
in accord with his simplicity, courage 
and intellectual leadership- 

His new book Is the result of a series 
of lectures given at the University of 
Wisconsin from the three 
main topics, depression, re- 
covery and reconstruction. Dr. 

Ryan describes his own point 
of view probably more force- 
fully than any commentator 
can. He says: “The better 
economic order is essentially a 
given organization adapted to 
a wage and machine system 
plus a considerable measure 
of co-operative enterprise, 
government control and gov- 
ernment ownership.” Probably 
what recommends Dr. Ryan’s 
thinking to many friends ts 
his forthright, commonaense 
practicality^ Me never bal- 
loons away into the ether of 
mere surmises. If the Church 
had not claimed him, he could 
have been a great engineer. 

He believes there is a need 
for the reform of the activities 
of the state. He lists these six 
divisions: 

“1, The reduction of the 
working week and a program 
of public works, sulhcient to- 
gether to provide employment 
for all who want to work, 

“2, Adequate enforcement 
of all the provisions of the 
NRA codes, (Ft may be sup- 
posed that since the NRA has 
been declared illegal that Dr, 

Ryan would support the prin- 
ciple of the NRA in all 
industries.) 

“S. Public ownership of 
public utilities, mines and 
petroleum deposits, as rapidly and as 
soon as it can be wisely accomplished. 
Public operation would not always be 
necessary* Operation by capitalists, 
workers and consumers jointly, would 
sometimes be preferable. This state- 
ment is particularly applicable to mines 
and petroleum resources* 

“4. Government competition with 
great corporations in any industry when 
this is the only effective means of pre- 
venting monopoly, 

“5. The use of every effective and 
legitimate means to bring down the rate 
of interest. 

“6* Increased taxes on medium and 
large incomes, inheritances and excess 


New book will become guide to 
thousands of fttudenta of noted 
teacher. 


business profits, to the extent required 
and justiffed by the canon of ability to 
pay.” 

Guild System Seen 

Dr. Ryan examines the case for social- 
ism and communism quite frankly, and 
we believe that every socialist and com- 


munist should read his strictures frankly, 
inasmuch as they are “hits” measured 
by the Anglo Saxon system of society, 
namely, one of decentralization and 
democracy. Apparently Dr. Ryan is a 
guild social ist. He speaks of a system 
where masters, journeymen and ap- 
prentices are all united in one associa- 
tion. Of course, he says, that arrange- 
ment could not be set up without change 
in our machine system where the place 
of the associated master workman is oc- 
cupied by the employing capitalist and 
the place of the associated journeyman 
by the property less employee. Yet, he 
goes on to say, the main principle and 
the spirit of the guilds could be adopted 
and adapted. At this point we 


naturally would inject a question as to 
-whether Dr. Ryan had studied the practi- 
cal efforts of certain British unions in 
applying the guild socialist idea, but 
the goal of Dr* Ryan in preserving in- 
dustrial democracy is one that will 
strike a response in the hearts of many 
Americans. 

Dr, Ryan is not an individualist. He 
declares: “There is too much individual 
freedom for the strong, the cunning, and 
the unscrupulous* There is too much 
freedom for powerful individuals to 
combine and dominate the whole of 
society. There is too much antagonism 
between economic classes. The 
remedy can not be more free- 
dom for individuals, or more 
power for combinations. The 
excesses of individualism, the 
tyranny of combinations, and 
the conflict between classes, 
can be adequately controlled 
only by the state.” 

Dr, Ryan also believes in a 
type of economic planning. 
He says that every realistic 
student of our industrial sys- 
tem desires that comprehen- 
sive and systematic knowledge 
of our productive resources 
and capacities and of the eco- 
nomic conditions and needs 
of all classes of our people be 
made available to capitalists, 
workers and legislators. But 
most of us, he goes on to say, 
are not willing that any group 
of officials should have the 
power to impose their deduc- 
tions from this knowledge 
upon all our people in the form 
of compulsory regulation. Let 
us have the knowledge, he con- 
cludes, and let us have coun- 
cils of experts to advise, but 
let us not permit the experts 
to translate their advice into 
legal enactments. 

This is a readable book 
when one views it in the light 
of the well-balanced approach 
to public questions. One can 
well realize why Father Ryan 
has left an imprint not only 
upon the economic thinking 
of the United States but of the world. 
That he feels the pulse of the present is 
evident* 

“In passing* one might call attention 
to the topsy-turvy character of an in- 
dustrial system which assumes that 
human welfare is bound up with mak- 
ing or replacing capital instruments. 
Suppose that our factories, our ma- 
chinery, our railroads and all the other 
artificial means of production were 
everlasting. That would be a desirable 
condition, since it would release the 
energies of millions for the enrichment 
of the common life and the pursuit of 
culture. If we were living in a ration- 
(CoiiM nil 04:1 on tntgu 2*^2) 
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Appraising System Under Which We Live 


By P* X KING, Machinists Union, Boston 


Review “Capitalisin arid Its Cidture ” by 
JeroTfte Dmm^ Farrar ^ Rinehart^ 
Neiv York, ^S. 

I F you were going- to buy a home, one 
in which you were going to settle for 
the remainder of your days, would you 
accept the rose tinted prospectus given 
you by the real estate agent, or would you 
consult the judgment of one who had 
made a study of real estate? Common- 
sense would dictate the soundness of con- 
sidering the judgment of one who had no 
special advantage in the selling. 

The real estate agent would seek 
to hold your attention on the tile 
bathroom, the cozy breakfast 
nook, color harmonies of wall 
paper and the latest thing in light 
fixtures. But the engineer would 
study the location, the schools, the 
social trends of the community, 
the taxes and upkeep and general 
construction of the house. And 
with his final estimate you would 
have facts by which to better judge 
if the home would be a burden- 
some round of expenses; or if you 
had a fair prospect of living in a 
home and community that would 
be desirable for the remainder of 
your days, for both you and your 
family. 

It is wnth something like the care 
required in buying a home that 
one should consider the conditions 
and the trends affecting his social 
and economic life. And to those 
seeking such knowledge this book 
by Mr, Davis can be recommended 
as one of the best. It is a book 
that covers the subject of capital- 
ism, and its influence on life, from 
A to Z, It is easily readable and 
treats of all phases of social sci- 
ence and economics more thor- 
oughly than most books on this 
subject. It lacks completely that style 
which causes so many books on this sub- 
ject to be too hazy and theoretical for 
the average man. 

The book is divided into four sections. 
I — The Evolution of Modem Capitalism; 
with chapters dealing with The Rise of 
Capitalism, The Case for Capitalism and 
The Examination of its Philosophy, Part 
Two deals with The Processes of Capital- 
ism, Production, Finance and the Bank- 
ers, The Stock Exchange, Investment 
Trusts, Higher Racketeering, Debts, 
Distribution and Consumption, Imperial- 
ism and the Profit Motive, Part Three 
deals with the Products of Capitalism, 
Capitalistic Culture, Re-Creation of Mal- 
Creation, Interrelated Crime, The Busi- 
ness Press, Radio, Monopoly, Refracted 
Education and the Interlocking Control 
of Religion, the Subsidized State, Privi- 
lege and Profit, Farmers under Capital- 
ism and the Workers and the Double 
Standard of Morality, Part Four: 
Capitalism and the Future of Society, 


What we are; how we get that 
way, and where we are going are 
important questions asked. 


Self Appraisal Needed 

In the beginning of the book Mr. Davis 
well states that we live in a capitalistic 
era and should uncover and appraise all 


ascertainable truth about the age in 
which we live. Surprisingly enough, there 
has been little or no detailed scientific 
research carried on concerning the gen- 
eral effects of capitalism and the part it 
plays in the life of the ordinary citizen. 
It is anomalous that while we are living 
under capitalism we should know so little 
about its effects. Like the men who were 
shipwrecked and dying of thirst and then 
discovered they were floating in the 
mouth of the Amazon, our society has a 
tendency to grant funds for research in 
almost any field except those on the 
actual effects of capitalism itself; yet 
this area may be the most vital and fruit- 
ful of all. 

Culture is used in the sense of embrac- 
ing all the heritage of the ages, both ma- 
terial and immaterial, which has been 
handed down by man. Capitalism is but 
one of the many behavior complexes 
which make up our cultural heritage. 
This volume is concerned primarily with 
capitalism and its effect on important 


aspects of our culture. This effect is so 
powerful that its ramifications spread to 
nearly every phase of life. A canning 
factory in a small town may seem a small 
thing, yet if it definitely relieves the 
housewife of the necessity of canning her 
own vegetables and fruit, this may 
create a new leisure problem. At any 
event, with the canning factory comes a 
laboring population, long hours, speeding 
up, wage cuts, strikes, unemployment, 
perhaps riots, and even martial law. It 
is with this complex chain of phe- 
nomena, among others, that the 
book is concerned. 

It is natural, therefore, that an 
analysis of the going economic 
order must be critical. In citing 
concrete instances and naming 
particular persons the author has 
not intended to censure individuals 
but to help the reader to under- 
stand the workings of a system, 
A system may be indicted without 
necessarily implying that all those 
who are embroiled in it are at 
fault. How individuals can escape 
from liking part in the system as 
long as it endures is difficult to see. 
The fact that all of us participate 
in its practices and are affected 
by them is but one more proof of 
the alLpervasiveness of the capi- 
talistic pattern. 

Capital U Not Capitalism 

Mankind has alw^ays had to 
labor and there have always been 
capital accumulations of some sort. 
Nevertheless, it is not true that 
capitalism has existed ever since 
the dawn of history. Mankind has 
bad capita! savings, as represented 
by crude weapons or other imple- 
ments, from a very early period — 
but capital is not capitalism. The 
domination of capital in a system known 
as capitalism is of comparatively recent 
origin. 

Medieval industrial life was destroyed 
by the combined force of the steam en- 
gine and the power loom. Population was 
torn up by its roots from rural settings 
and transferred to great urban factory 
centers where individuals became mere 
hired bands tending machines. By 1830 
the era of industrial capitalism was in 
full swing. This w^as later to be modified 
by the era of giant combinations, mass 
production, imperialistic capitalism and 
finance capitalism. As this monopolistic 
finance capitalism began to disintegrate 
in Europe, fascism was destined to pro- 
long its sway. 

Monopoly Now Hold$ Sway 

Striking examples illustrate the trans- 
formation process from simple industrial 
capitalism to banker*flnance capitalism 
and how new inventions make some 
(Continued on pnge 228) 
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How Does Mr. American Spend His Dollar 


T here are many people in the United 
States^ — and it may be nearly half 
the urban population — who can own 
automobiles but who can^t live in houses 
with bathtubs, electric lights, electric 
refidgerators, modern heating or cooking 
facilities, because their family incomes 
are less than $1,000 per year, and be- 
cause of the obsolete condition of low- 
rental homes and the disinclination of 
landlords to install modern conveniences. 

Ownership of automobiles has spread 
through all income classes, because cars 
are mobile possessions, but a bath tub is 
still a luxury in American homes. The 
scale of family income is expressed in 
home conveniences, but at any income 
level, the home owrver is housed more com- 
fortably than the tenant* If you have 
$2,000 to $3,000 a year, or better, and own 
your home, you will have a gas stove, 
electric lights, refrigerator, modern 
plumbing and heating plant. If you have 
less than $1,000 a year you probably do 
not own a home, you do not have auf/ of 
these home convenieTices, but you may 
have a rusting old car leaning against 
the curb to carry your few household 
possessions from one tenement to an- 
other* One car does not mean prosper- 
ity; the two-car garage is still the symbol 
of that* 

These conclusions are indicated by a 
survey made by the Department of Com- 
merce, entitled “Consumer Use of Se- 
lected Goods and Services, by Income 
Classes, published recently* The survey 
was conducted in seven representative 
cities. In each, a “sample” of the popu- 
lation was made, of proportionate groups 
from all income classes, and in the south- 
ern cities, these were further divided into 
white and colored* The samples included 
from 13 per cent to li> per cent of the 
actual population of the city, and the 
conclusions reached are advanced as sta- 
tistically sound. 

Low Iriootnea Predommate 
In the first place, it w'as found that a 
startlingly high percentage of the popu- 
lation was living on incomes of less than 
$1,000 per year per family* Here are the 
levels of income wdiich the survey shows 
in the cities, as compiled between July, 
1935, and January, 1D36, as we have 
tabulated them in simplified form: 

INCOMES 



Below 

$1,000 

Active 


$1,000 

t o $2,000 

$2,000 


pur ctint 

Per rent 

Pereevt 

San Diego, Calif. 

40.2 

47,1 

12*7 

Columbia, S. G. 

. 61,2 

20*3 

13.fi 

Trenton, N. J. 

45.2 

3L3 

23*5 

Portland. Maine 

IM.7 

60.9 

14.4 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

34.4 

38.6 

27*0 

Austin, Texas 

48.2 

29,8 

22.0 

S'U r/ke cry. Utah 48*H 

33*9 

17.3 

Included in 

the classification 

below 


$1,000 income were a number of families 
which reported “no income” for the year* 
The survey does not show what means of 
living they had— whether it was gifts 
from relatives or friends, charity, or 


Standard af American life re- 
vealed by consumers study of 
Department of Commerce* 


savings from past years — but it does 
show that a proportion of the total popu- 
lation, running from 2 to 4 per cent in 
six of the cities but reaching the high 
mark of 8 per cent in Trenton, reported 
themselves without income for the year. 

Ostensibly intended for the use of 
manufacturers and merchants in the ad- 
vertising and distribution of merchan- 
dise, the survey actually becomes, on ex- 
amination, an indictment of the Ameri- 
can faulty distribution of income, and 
standard of living. It shows that nearly 
half of the families in this representative 
slice of the population were living on in- 
comes of less than $1,000 per year* 

How badly consumption needs to catch 
up with technical and manufacturing 
progress! Full page colored advertise- 
ments of modern kitchens decorate the 
magajtines, but many still must do their 
cooking on the old coal or wood range. 
Oil burner manufacturers spending mil- 
lions on promotion and selling, while 
many people have not even achieved the 
comfort of a central heating plant, but 
must shovel coal into heating stoves — 
and in the South many of them do it with 
wood and the survey revealed some did 
not even have stoves, but used fireplaces 
for heat* “Style” is important in adver- 
tising porcelain plumbing ware and the 
manufacturers think you should replace 
your bathtub if it isn't the newest stream- 
line design* I Us too bad they can't see 
the families taking their baths — when 
they take them^^ — “in the wash tub! And 
how is anybody going to sell an electric 
refrigerator to a man who basnet even 
achieved the convenience of electric light- 
ing in his home? 

Electricity Still Luxury 

Of course, the home owner, no matter 


how low his income, can usually have 
some of the conveniences and consider 
them a good investment because some of 
them, particularly electric lights and re- 
frigerators, may be actually less ex- 
pensive to operate than the antiques they 
replace. But the tenant has no such in- 
centive or opportunity* In the South, 
and particularly among the Negi'oes, dis- 
tribution of home conveniences among 
tenant families w^as extremely scanty. 
The suxwey found in Columbia, S. C,, 
that: 

“Electricity is used for lighting by 
more than 99 per cent of the white fam- 
ilies who own their own homes and by 
slightly more than 90 per cent of the 
white tenants. However, the absence of 
electricity for lighting in nearly 28 per 
cent of the Negro owned homes and over 
BO per cent of the Negro rented houses 
accounts for the fact that among the 
city's population as a whole — all races 
combined“-only about two-thirds of the 
residents live in houses equipped with 
electricity, Un wired homes depend upon 
'other' fuels, probably kerosene. Gas was 
not used at all*” The income figures re- 
veal that 37 per cent of the w^hite fam- 
ilies and 9b per cent of the Negro fam- 
ilies received less than $1,000 per year. 

Only about 20 per cent of the total 
population have central heating plants. 
Thirty-five per cent reported the use of 
heating stoves. The other 45 per cent 
used heating methods less modern, chiefly 
fire places. About 90 jier cent of the 
white families burned coal for fuel; two- 
thirds of Negro families used wood* “Al- 
most 97 per cent of all families using 
wmod for house-heating fuel had incomes 
of less than $1,000 * ^ • tenants are moi*e 
prone to use wood than are owner-occu- 
pants.” Home owners as a class show 
more use of gas for cooking — 70 per cent 
of home owners have gas stoves, though 
only 40 per cent of all homes in the city 
cook with gas* “Bathtub and showier in- 
stallations are lacking in 10 per cent of the 
homes occupied by the white race and in 
approximately two-fifths of all homes in 
on CCS) 
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Not Allowed to Sail Under False Colors 


€ iT^UAL UNION'* is a sig-n now 
I J hung out on the door of the 
United Electrical and Radio 
Workers of America. James Carey, 
president, who has posed as an apostle 
of unity is now stamped as a leader of 
an outlaw organization and an apostle 
of division. 

Having refused every proffered plan 
of co-operation with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Carey's rump organization is now 
legally, definitely and abjectly exposed 
for what it is: an attempt to destroy the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and to put in its place an un- 
de mocratically controlled organization. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, informed 
President Tracy on April 2 that he 
had revoked charters of all federal labor 
unions participating in the Buffalo rump 
convention in March, President Tracy 
has stamped Carey and his organization 
as contract breakers: 

“James Carey and his outlaw organ- 
ization had a definite contract with the 
American Federation of Labor when he 
was permitted to form a federal labor 
union under charter of the American 
Federation of Labor. This contract was 
made on the basis that the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
should shape its structure in such wise 
as to hospitably absorb the radio manu- 
facturing nnita in such time as it could 
constitutionally do so. The Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers carried out its side of the bargain 
explicitly and kept both the letter and 
spirit of the plan. At no time did Mr. 
Carey and his organization do likewise, 
and there is evidence in the history of 
the case that Mr. Carey never intended 
to do so. 

Carey Bores From Within 

“Under the guise of an American Fed- 
eration of Labor union he has attempted 
to bring into existence an organization 
that has none of the traditions or aims 
of an American Federation of Labor 
union. He w-as a borer-from-within 
until the American Federation of Labor 
lopped him off from its roster. If Mr, 
Carey had played square and informed 
President Tracy that he did not intend 
to keep his side of the bargain and Join 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, he would not have orig- 
inally been granted a charter for his 
federal labor union.” 

During the life of the NRA, when the 
electrical manufacturing code was being 
considered, certain workers in the radio 
manufacturing plants wished to achieve 
the advantage of collective bargaining- 
They approached the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and were informed that it 
■was the custom of the federation to 
issue charters to such groups as federal 
labor unions with the understanding that 
after such time and after such arrange- 
ments could be made, these workers 


A. of L, summarily outlaws 
federal radio unions who illegally 
organized the United Electrical 
and Radio Workers of America. 
They are harred from central 
labor assemblies. History of case. 


should enter the organization that orig- 
inally had jurisdiction over such work. 
In this case, it was the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

President Green and President Tracy 
at that time had conferences and Presi- 
dent Tracy declared that he would seek 
a re-shaping of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers under the 


June 10 will 
be the one hun- 
dredth anniver- 
sary of the 
death at Mar- 
seilles, of Andre 
Marie Ampere, 
French physicist 
and mathemati- 
cian, whose 
name is a scien- 
tific word fa- 
miliar to us alt. 
The French 
government has 
just issued an 
attractively en- 
graved com- 
memorative 
postage stamp in 
his honor. It Is printed in sepia and bears the 
portrait of this famous scientist. Stamp col- 
lectors or philatelists as we call them will be 
able to add this interesting personality to 
their philatelic portrait gallery. 

Born at Polemieux, near Lyons, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1776, at an early age he showed that 
he was to become a mathematical genius; his 
love of figures and the ease with which he 
solved didieult problems connected with 
mathematics clearly gave an indication of 
his future brilliance. 

In 1793, when Ampere w'as only 18, the 
city of Lyons was taken by the army of the 
Convention, and Ampere's father, holding the 
office of ^'Juge de Paix,” was thrown into 
prison and soon after perished on the guillo- 
tine. This catastrophe altered young Ampere's 
outlook on life considerably, but the mental 
shock which the tragedy had upon him did 
not affect his wonderful brain. .A.t 21 years 
of age he was giving lessons in Lyons in 
mathematics, chemistry and languages; a 
few years later he became a professor at 
Bourg in physics and chemistry, then he went 
on to the Poly lech nte School at Paris, being 


constitution in such kind that all the 
conditions of employment, low wage 
scales and other such related matters of 
radio workers could be fully met Presi- 
dent Tracy carried out his side of the 
bargain to the letter, A referendum was 
submitted to the membership of the In- 
ternationa! Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers amending the constitution, pro- 
viding for a classification that would 
permit the inclusion of the radio workers 
as a unit in the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. This amend- 
ment was passed by the membership, 

Mr, Carey and his associates appeared 
at the Atlantic City convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, asking 
for a separate charter. They were then 
reminded of the terms of the contract 
under which their federal labor union 
{Conti micd on page 221) 


appointed professor of analysis. Here he con- 
tinued his scientific studies with great dili- 
gence and assiduity, so much so that, In 1814 
he was admitted a member to the great 
Academy of Sciences. 

Andre Ampere discovered the relation be^ 
tween magnetism and electricity, and devel- 
oped the science of elec tro-dyna mica (electro- 
magnetism) and it is really on his discover- 
ies in this field that his name is placed among 
the immortals. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica tells ns, 
September 11, Ampere heard of H. C, Oers- 
ted’s discovery that a magnetic needle is acted 
on by a voltaic current; on the eighteenth of 
the same month he presented a paper to the 
academy containing a far more complete 
exposition of that and kindred phenomena. 
The whole field thus opened up, he explored 
with characteristic industry and care and 
developed a mathematical theory which not 
only explained the electro -magnetic phe- 
nomena already observed but also predicted 
many new ones,” Later in life he prepared 
a remarkable “Essai sur la philosophie des 
sciences” and also wrote many scientific 
papers, including two cm the integration of 
partial differential equations. 

Ampere died on June 10, 1836, at Marseilles, 
in his sixty -second year and Tvas survived 
by his son, Jean Jacques Ampere, who was 
himself a well-known philologist and man of 
letters, and who visited America in 1851. 

It is to men like Ampere we in the electri- 
cal industry owe so much, as he was the first 
to propound the electro-dynamic theory and 
his researches Into this field actually pre- 
pared the way for that other genius, Michael 
Faraday. 

Ampere's name is perpetuated in the term 
AMPERE, the practical electrical unit of 
electrical current, and it is to Ampere the 
man, we would direct your thoughts on the 
centenary of hia death. The results of his 
thoughts will live forever. 


1775 DR. A. M. AMPERE 1836 

Centenary of Death of Pioneer Electrical Worker 
By n. M. NEVISOX, PrestdeEit Local Union No. 492, Mon treat 
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for Sane, Practical Unionism 

By WILLIAM BEEDIE, Business Manager , L, U. No. BA 010 


Ediior^s Note: Beeclie knmvs 

the radw 7naniifacturinff He is 

part &f it. He is familiur with the pres- 
ent compHcated situation in that field. 
An E7iplishmant he hrijigs long expeH- 
enee in unionism , and a full knotoledge 
of tim'ori practice8f to bear npon the dis- 
cussioTi. This timely article tinijr origin^ 
ally puhlished in the Neiv Leader , Neuf 
York City. 

E xtravagant claims, confused 

press releases, political speeches 
have set the labor movement buzzing 
with rumors that 30,000 radio workers 
are splitting the American Federation of 
Labor, that powerful radio unions are, 
with the support of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, setting up a new* * 
National Industrial Electrical and Radio 
Union, Charges of dual unionism, claims 
of being “kicked out of the American 
Federation of Labor," and of craft unions 
raiding jurisdiction and forcing indus- 
trial unions of radio workers against 
their will into craft unions, are rampant. 
Let us start the true story with the 
centralized plant of the Philco Company 
in Philadelphia. Approximately 8,000 
employees, comprising craftsmen in ma- 
chine, electrical, wood and other crafts, 
as well as the unskilled mass production 
workers, are organized in a federal labor 
union of the A, F, of L, 

Origin of the Union 

This Philco union was a child of the 
NRA. It was chartered by the A. F, of 
L. on August 3, 1933, as a federal labor 
union* the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers temporarily waiving 
jurisdiction in this plant, though Jurisdic- 
tion of the radio industry is in the Broth- 
erhood's constitution. 

The president of Philco union is James 
B, Carey, 24. Shortly after the inception 
of the Philco union, Carey was appointed 
A, F. of L. organizer for the radio indus- 
try in the entire United States and served 
as such over a year. There is no record 
of any radio plants organized, agree- 
ments negotiated, or strikes led by him. 
Carey resigned as A. F. of L. organizer 
early in 1935 and is now president of the 
Radio and Allied Trades Council. The 
radio plants of Atwater-Kent, in Phila- 
delphia, and the huge plant of R. C. A., 
employing 10,000 workers in Camden, 
near Philadelphia, are still unorganized. 
In the New York area are many radio and 
radio- parts plants with a federal local 
union of the A. F, of L. functioning with 
a number of closed shop contracts and an 
active membership of approximately 700. 

The important manufacturing center 
of Chicago is entirely unorganized. There 
are a number of radio plants scattered 
throughout the country with about six 
federal local unions chartered, none of 
them with closed shop contracts, and hav- 
ing a membership not exceeding 1,600. 
The total number of organized radio 


Radio manufacturing leader 
throws light on tangled situation. 
Why “sensible efforts to merge 
temporarily chartered locals” 
were defeated. 


workers in A. F, of L. unions is approxi- 
mately 12,000. 

National Charter Demanded 

On December 29, 1934, a conference of 
radio federal unions was held in Buffalo 
for the purpose of making plans for co- 
operation, Eleven unions with 18 dele- 
gates responded. The conference departed 
from its original purpose and resolved to 
demand from the A. F. of L. a charter for 
a national union. Officers and an execu- 
tive board were elected. It was decided 
to take jurisdiction of radio, radio parts 
and allied products, such as manufacture 
of wire, coils, switches, etc. A name was 
adopted, “The Radio and Allied Trades,” 
its purpose being “to secure a national 
char ter." 

On March 30, 1935, a convention of the 
Radio and Allied Trades was held in Cin- 
cinnati to review the progress made. A 
letter from President Green w*as read by 
J. B. Carey. The letter stated: 

*Tt is the opinion of the executive coun- 
cil that the time has not yet arrived w'hen 
it would seem wise to issue a charter to a 
national union of radio workers. There 
is no evidence at hand that if a national 
charter were granted the national union 
set-up under the authority of said na- 
tional charter would be self-sustaining. 


“In declining your application for a 
national charter at this time, the execu- 
tive council directed that the president of 
the A. F. of L. bring about the consolida- 
tion of local unions of radio workers now 
established." 

On Carey's recommendation it was de- 
cided to carry the fight to the A. F. of L. 
convention. Eager to show the existeuce 
of a large organization at the convention, 
some local unions in the heavy electrical 
manufacturing industry and in the elec- 
trical appliance Held were induced to join 
the National Radio and Allied Trades, 
thereby creating jurisdictional friction 
with both the electrical workers and the 
machinists, and adding confusion to the 
radio picture. Several local plants of 
General Electric and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric joined, bringing the organized mem- 
bership of the National Radio and Allied 
Trades to approximately 15,000. 

At a conference held at Philadelphia 
on July 4, 1935, attended by 12 delegates 
representing seven locals, it vras recom- 
mended that we instruct all locals to 
withhold payment of per capita tax to the 
A. F, of L. New York delegates opposed 
the recommendation and demanded a roll- 
call vote, which resulteil in 10 ayes, 2 
nays, the two nays being cast by the New 
York delegates, 

Atlantic City Conference 

It was decided to hold a conference in 
Atlantic City three days prior to the A. 
F, of L, convention. At that conference, 
attended by 10 delegates, Carey stated 
that if we did not obtain a national char- 
ter we would be forced to withdraw^ from 
the A. P. of L. and work out our oivn 

(Contliiwed on pftge 225) 
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Likely to Enter Interior Lighting 

By D, W, TRACY t President, International Brotherhood oj Electrical M^or^ers 


April 13, 193G, 
To all Inside and Mixed Local Unions: 
Greetings; 

It is daily becoming more evident that 
neon and other gas tube lighting is due 
to make substantial gains in the illum- 
inating field — industrial, commercial, 
special and generaL 

Up to the present the lone but success- 
ful sales argument that has increased 
the popularity of gas tube lighting is 
operation economy* However, it may 
be that in the near future possibilities of 
perfect illumination being attained 
through gas tube lighting may stimulate 
engineering and designing skill in that 
direction with amasting results* The 
equal and shadowless distribution of 
tube lighting suggests adaptability to in- 
direct and semi-indirect lighting* Tinting 
possibilities through gas mixtures also 
renews hope through further experimen- 
tation in the age-old effort to perfect 
imitation of daylight through artificial 
means* Many of our local unions, 
through dose observation of develop- 
ments in the neon electrical sign progress 
have anticipated the situation with which 
local unions will be faced and number 
among their members men capable of 
bending and otherwise preparing tubes 
for the purpose of meeting the situation* 

Of course, bending and welding skill 
are only some of the requirements, Skill 
in the proper sealing of electrodes in the 
tubes — pumping and bombarding — is 
also required. 

Our purpose in writing this letter is 
to encourage necessary steps being taken 
by our local unions to insure the protec- 
tion of rightful earning opportunities 
for our members through efforts to pre- 
pare them to follow the trade in this field 
— -also to have our local unions persuade 
employers to realize that it is essential 
that they procure and furnish equip- 
ment. 

Must Keep Awake 

Our Brotherhood history of jurisdic- 
tion clearly reveals — over a period of 
many years — that lack of interest by our 
members in the developments of new 
fields, coupled with employer disinter- 
estedness constitutes the biggest contri- 
bution to successful encroachment upon 
our jurisdiction by other trades* We are 
not unmindful of the fact that tube 
equipment involves an investment* This 
investment by the employer, however, 
can be so nominal as to be insignificant 
in comparison with the profit on busi- 
ness gained by competitors with equip- 
ment that it should not be difficult for 
the contractor to realize the advantages 
of whole-hearted co-operation with the 
local union* A survey of conditions in 
any community wdll^ — ^with few excep- 
tions — show the progress made by sign 
builders who never before made an elec- 
trical sign and even by non-union elec- 
trical contractors in the sign branch of 


President Tracy foresees ex- 
tended use of Neon lighting now 
largely used in exterior display. 
Instructs locals. 


our industry through proper equipment 
over other contractoi's who are frigh- 
tened away from opportunity by the 
bugaboo of mvestment. It is safe to 
prophesy the same result in the lighting 
field if the union contractor fails to 
co-operate* 

. Some of our local unions are experi- 
encing the result of encroachment upon 
our jurisdiction in the sign industry by 
other crafts who claim the work of bend- 
ing and preparing tubes belongs to their 
members. It is strange, but a fact nev- 
ertheless, that other organizations are 
contending that neon tube work is not 
electrical work. 

The inconsistency of such claims is 
obvious when it is realized that a gas 
tube carrieB a conductor of electricity^ — 
neon or other gas* A gas tube, there- 
fore, is perfectly analogous to a conduit. 
The men who bend the tubes fill the tubes 
with the gas which as previously stated is 
a conductor of electricity. Our electric 
conduits used in construction are tubes 
the same as those used in neon or other 
gas lighting except that in the first in- 
stance the tubes are metallic and in the 
latter instance they are glass. Our mem- 
bers install those conduits (tubes) in 
buildings and they bend them and pull in 


the conductors — which in such eases are 
electric wires. 

Heating the glass tube in order to 
bend it does not place the mechanic 
bending that tube in a category dilTerent 
in any respect from that involving the 
bending of metallic conduits* It is a 
frequent occurrence for our members to 
be required to heat large metallic elec- 
tric conduits in order to bend them* 

Fine-Spun Arguments 

There are some representatives of en- 
croaching crafts who have resorted to 
the extremes of unsuccessful endeavor 
through complicated technical argument 
to show that neon and other gases used 
in lighting are a resistance and not a 
conductor* This argument is based upon 
the resistance oflfered by the gas which, 
of course* is higher than the resistance 
of a copper conductor. However, the 
fallacy of such technical argument is 
easily demonstrated by the insertion of 
a milliammeter in the circuit which will 
readily prove the fiow of current, which 
in turn proves the ammeter is in. series 
with a conductor. 

Realizing as we do that each local 
union has its own peculiar problems, it Is 
impossible for this office to suggest a 
general procedure that could be applied 
with uniform success in all localities* It 
is our opinion that some of our local 
unions can in a manner independent of 
other local unions meet the situation. On 
the other hand it is quite obvious that a 
pooling of effort by a number of local 
unions conveniently located in an area 

(Conti on page 232 ) 
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February 26, 1936 


International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, 

Union #569, 

621 Sixth Avenue, 

San Diego, California. 

ATTEimON: Mr. M. L. Ratcliff 
Gentlemen: 

In connection v;lth the electrical distribution 
and wiring for the spectacular mobile illumination of 
the California Pacific International Exposition's 
buildings and landscaping, I wish to express myself as 
extremely gratified by the most excellent technique and 
workmansl'd.p of the members of local Union 569, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of San Diego 
who were employed in this work. 

work included in its scope 4,000 volt primary 
distribution installation, secondary wiring work with 
the necessary switchboard panels with runs not only 
through buildings but underground to banks of floodlights 
and projectors at various places on the grounds, together 
with the installation of twenty-two dimmer banks aggre- 
gating eight hundred plates for the control of two and 
three color effects. These effects are simultaneously 
produced by the synchronization of the several dimmer 
motor drives. 


This Installation of a very intricate system was 
completed in a straight-forward and speedy manner, and 
the work progressed to a very sucxeSj^ul, complete showing 
on the opening day of the Calif o^i#Paciflc International 
Exposition, ’ * - 



garter. Chief Engineer, 


CALIFORNIA PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION, BALBOA PARK, 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


G 
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Dallas Fair Lights Burn 13,000,000 Watts 

By W. J. COX, L. U. No. 59, Dallas 


M ore than 13,000,000 watts of 
electric power, enouirh for a city 
of 100,000, will illuminate the 
$25,000,000 Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion and the skies above, beginning 
June 6. Twenty-four searchlights hav- 
ing a total of one and one-half billion 
candle power will throw pencils of 
colored light into the night sky, and 
will work fantastic pattei'ns overhead. 

The entire illumination system will 
require 200,000 incandescent lamps and 
more than 3,000 floodlights. More than 
four miles of gaseous tubing will be 
used. 

Except 'where they are an integral 
part of the building, all light sources 
will be concealed. The main entrance 
leads into the Grand Pla^a which is 
lighted by four pylons lighted by 5,000- 
watt floodlights and from the entrance 
decorative borders concealing gaseous 
tubing lead away. Each of the banners 
floating in this area will be lighted by 
a 1,0 00-watt floodlight. 

Low lighting units of architectural 
design lead down the esplanade of 
state and from them illumination for the 
walks will be reflected by the buildings, 
and blue and green lights will play upon 
the under sm*faces of the trees. Here, 
too, rows of banners are picked out by 
floodlights. 

Four large courts will face upon a pool 
and will be illuminated by 800 1000-watt 
floodlights of changing colors, red, 
amber, green and blue. Landscaping 
conceals the lights. 

Each area of the expo.sition grounds 
will have individual lighting treatment, 
some blending and some contrasting 
with the area. 


Texas Centennial gets under 
way as great electrical exposition. 
Union craftsmen made pageant 
go. 


At the junction of the esplanade of 
state and the court of honor will stand 
a pylon with a fountain illuminated 
by 80,000 watts. In the pool will be 
hundreds of 60- watt green lamps and at 
either side will stand four pylons glow- 
ing with concealed gaseous tubing, 

in the court of honor the six flags 
that have flown over Texas will be spot- 
lighted by 1000-watt floodlights. Around 
these standards an abundance of light 
and color will be created from indirect 
sources. In all, 100,000 watts ^vill be 
used to set olT the flags. 

Lighting consistent * with the general 
novelty and beauty of the entire scheme 
will be used to illuminate the Cavalcade 
of Texas, the great historical pageant 
which will be given twice daily to por- 
tray the history of Texas. About 200,- 
000 watts will be used. 

Against several buildings lights of 
changing colors will be used, each color 
bringing out a different item of the 
murals until the last light has developed 
the complete scene. 

Lighting, throughout the entire ex- 
position grounds, will play a definite role 
and will be perfectly in keeping with the 
object illuminated. The agrarian build- 
ing group will have its static invigorating 
colors to stimulate the story of the ex- 
hibits within. The midway will be 


lighted in keeping with its property at- 
mosphere of carnival gaiety. The 
lagoon will be an invitation to rest with 
its gardens and shrubbery and waters 
soothingly illuminated from concealed 
sources. The illumination of the court 
of honor will be restrained and dignified. 

About $250,600 will be the cost of 
lighting equipment, this added to wiring 
and underground service means that 
nearly one million dollars is being spent 
for this phase of the work. 

This great enterprise in construction 
was let to union electrical contractors. 

Description of Wiring 

The electric wiring instalfation in the 
Centennial Building is out of the ordi- 
nary in that all the lighting comes from 
concealed sources. Further, no pro- 
vision is made for natural Hghting, all 
lighting being from artificial source.^. The 
unusual length of the buildings also re- 
quires longer feeders than ordinarily 
met with. 

In the majority of cases branch feeder 
wiring is carried in metal wireways, the 
usual size being Cxd inches. About 
every 40 feet along wireways a load 
center is located, from which branch 
circuit wiring is taken to serve the 
adjacent areas. Exhibit booth spaces 
are in general 20 feet x 20 feet bo that 
each load center is arranged to take 
care of two booth spaces at a I’ate of 
four watts per square foot, plus the 
corridor lighting for the area involved. 

To facilitate switching, control for 
most lighting throughout the buildings 
is concentrated in one main electric con- 
trol room, where all lights throughout 

(Ountlmird on imifo 2S2) 
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Labor Spy The labor spy business — the dirtiest 
Trade of all human endeavors — has now 

reached the dimensions of big busi- 
ness, a Congressional committee was recently told. 
“Federal Laboratories” is a kind of holding com- 
pany, said Heber Blankenhorn, investigator for 
National Labor Relations Board, It is a clearing 
house for all type of anti-union and .strike-breaking 
activities. Employers can buy any anti-social device 
they want, from tear gas to a squad of deputy 
sheriffs, and from stool-pigeons to a Liberty League 
lawyer. 

Pretty, isn’t it? This new democratic America — 
the America which Is pictured as the home of the 
free. 



Brain We are hearing a good deal again about 
Trusts brain tru.sts. A great deal of good fun has 
been directed at professors and other so- 
called theorists in their efforts to aid engineers and 
politicians and administrators to run the show. 
Rightfully the mal-theorist has no place in practical 
affairs. 

The architect who knows only mathematical 
design, and not material.s and the taws of construc- 
tion, is futile in his efforts to build a house. On the 
other hand, architects keep on functioning and 
there are few builders today who would wish to 
erect any structure without blueprints. 

The fact is modern industry operates on a con- 
siderable body of scientific information. The Bell 
Telephone Company has a laboratory employing 
hundreds of technicians. Many of the ideas of 
these technician.s are failures. Many also are 
profitable and eventuate into practical equipment 
for the telephone system. In fact, industry cannot 
run without technology. 

For years government has been in the hands of 
practical politicians and that is one reason govern- 
ment has been in such a mess. Government has 
tried to serve a great technological nation without 
technology, without blueprints, without thought, 
without plans. Labor has recognized this. Labor 
has its own brain trust. The president of the 
American Federation of Labor has never brought 
forth any con.siderable plan without consulting ex- 
perts. Most of the successful unions today have 
research departments. 

In view of these facts it is rather absurd to expect 
government which is the bigge.st business in the 
country to operate without research, technical in- 
formation, blueprints, in short, without the services 
of a brain trust, Mr. Hoover had his brain trust. 
It w-as not the same as Mr. Roosevelt’s, but it was 
a brain trust; and we venture to predict that the 
day of the practical politician is gone and govern- 
ment will increasingly become scientific just as 
business has become scientific when it comes to the 
art of taking profits and reaching markets. 


Save Social Jim Emery and his crowd have 
Security mounted their bicycles again, and are 
ru.shing from legislature to legisla- 
ture pulLiiig the crimp Into social security legisla- 
tion. The venerable counsel for the National Man- 
ufacturers Association is up to his old tricks. The 
Federal Social Security Act, be it remembered, is 
an enabling act only. States must give it body and 
vitality. Until state legLslatures act, workers can 
not get benefits. 

The goal of Emery and his gang is the old artful 
objective of undercutting the law. State laws 
phrased in weasel words are to be made to do 
things. 

1- To lift the burden of premium payments from 
the employers to the workers. 

2. Cut down benefits to two or three dollars a 
week, 

This is a serious matter. Organized labor must 
put on fighting clothes, march to the state capital 
and beat the employer lobby. 


Does Research Some of our local unions are having 
Pay? trouble in getting members to co- 

operate in making weekly reports 
on hours worked, for research files. The members 
take the position that the trouble is not worth what 
it costs. Let us see. In the near future unemploy- 
ment insurance is going into effect. The government 
will secure from the employer's records the number 
of hours and days worked per man. But what 
check will each w'orker have upon thi.s record? 
None unless his union keep.s it for him. If the indi- 
vidual worker files with his union a record of his 
employment, he w'ill have such check. This is only 
one of the important uses of local union research. 
Rotation of work plans can operate fairly only by 
dependence on such records. Wage negotiations 
become more intelligible and forceful, and in the 
large, the research department of the International 
Office can get a permanent record that will make 
organization independent of guess-work, hearsay, 
baby tactics, and ignorance. 
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Civil Liberty A firroup of clergymen representing 
In El Paso all denominations appeared before 
Congress. They asserted that the 
right to organize must now be regarded as a civil 
liberty and that the refusal of employers to permit 
this right was threatening the traditional liberties 
of America. 

As this hearing was taking place in Wa.shington, 
emphatic evidence of the truth of this assertion 
was taking place in the city of El Paso, 3,000 miles 
distant. In that city electrical workers were on 
strike for the right to organize. Four striking elec- 
trical workers were virtually kidnapped by agents 
of the law in El Paso. The captain of police seized 
the four strikers, held them incommunicado on war- 
rants sworn out in the neighboring state of New 
Mexico, and permitted the.se workers to be trans- 
ferred to New Mexico on extradition papers issued 
by the Texas governor. No efforts were made by 
either the captain of the police or the governor to 
inquire into the cau.se for the irregular extradition. 

The men were not granted the right of habeas 
corpus and the whole thing i.s so palpably in violation 
of every civil liberty that it is being treated as a 
tragic joke in the Southwest. However, the case 
shows to what lengths such anti-union companies 
as Stone and Webster will go to avoid permitting 
workmen to have the legal right of organization. 
There is no doubt that Stone and Webster minions 
in El Pa.so engineered the whole affair. The com- 
pany serves both Texas and New Mexico and has 
recently brought foolish charges against the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board as well as the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Worker.s in the 
courts. 

Such incidents are a disgrace to a democratic 
nation. It is no wonder that social-minded clergy- 
men are protesting that the frustration of the right 
to organize is a violation of civil liberty. 


Pass The The Wagner-Ellenbogen bill, calling 

Housing Act for the establishment of a perma- 
nent federal housing commis.sion 
and providing a sensible plan for launching a low- 
cost housing program, should be immediately passed 
by Congress. This bill ha.s brought light to the 
cloudy housing situation and has brought order 
where formerly only chaos reigned. 

For three years various groups in the government 
have wrestled with the housing problem. Every 
conceivable plan has been tried except the right 
plan. Many have clung to the theory that houses 
for the $15.00 and $20.00 a week worker can be 
erected by private initiative under the old methods 
where mortgage bankers hold the mortgage and 
real estate dealers cash in. 

Experience in every western country has proved 
that private investors do not and can not enter the 
field of low-co.st housing. No way has been devised 


whereby the u.sual profit-taking can be made and 
houses kept at that figure which will permit either 
low-costing rates or low-cost purchase. 

The Wagner-Ellenbogen bill is founded on the 
best experience in the housing field, is conservative, 
well-designed, and has the backing of the Building 
Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, This Congress can go a long way toward 
saving itself from ineptitude by pa.ssing this act. 


Political There are such things as national ehar- 
Sense acteristics. How these come to grow up 
and perpetuate themselve.s is not always 
clear, but they do exist. In the large, for imstance, 
one can say that the Latin peoples are not political 
peoples. They do not have political sense. They 
have not produced any great political systems, con- 
stitutions, declarations of independence, or other 
state documents. In sharp contrast to these are the 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. They 
are in a very marked degree political nations. The 
Scandinavian, the British, but not the German peo- 
ples, have political sense. They believe in govern- 
ment. They believe in the ballot. They believe in 
the effect of public opinion upon political institu- 
tions. They know how to conduct them.selves in 
public meetings. This political tradition is what 
we have come to mean when we .say “democracy”. 
Though it is faulty, defective, and not always effi- 
cient, there is little doubt that it provides for a 
greater individual development of citizens in their 
relationship to the state than rival systems. We 
should see that during this transition period in 
American life when this political tradition is under 
attack, that inevitably there will ri.se persons and 
group,s who say it is worthless, and that it should 
be tossed away in order that other values .such as 
economic security and efficiency may be achieved. 
But should it be scrapped? 

L. H, Fourcher, of L. U. No. 397, Balboa, Canal 
Zone, declares: 

Must the child forever be .shackled by the bonds 
of silver and gold? 

iii ^ ^ 

Selfish individual interest bears no thought for 
others, and when applied collectively by any power- 
ful group, its damaging effects are felt by all 
mankind. 

^ m m 

The yoke is kept about the neck of labor because 
of the lack of interest on the part of all labor. 

* lit 

Where is the wisdom of the wise who will let the 
greed of wealth and power upset the intellect? 

* $t * 

Many a man has sold himself in bondage never 
giving thought of what the re, suits may be. 
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WOMEN’S EFFECTIVENESS TO LABOR INCREASES 


W o MAX is grradually finding a place 
for herself in the world of org-an* 
ized labor. She is winning re- 
spect, not only for her willingness to 
accept the burden of toil, but for her 
eagerness to use her brain as well as 
her hands. She is finding that as she 
goes out from the home into other fields, 
her ability to co-operate is still one of 
the most important qualities she can 
cultivate. 

About 150 women, workers in many 
industries, gathered in Washington in 
the early part of May at the tw^elfth an- 
nual convention of the National 
Women's Trade Union League, These 
delegates were women who have won 
leadership in factories and workshops 
because of their interest in what lies 
beyond and around the job — their inter^ 
est in the economic situation as it affects 
them and other workers. But they are 
not women who have college degrees, or 
social standing, or wealth — -they could 
not have attended if unions had not paid 
their expenses. Their higher education 
was at the summer schools for "workers 
in industry that some colleges co-oper- 
ating with unions have established. They 
were real representatives of the millions 
who "work at factory jobs. 

But because they are women who see 
beyond and around the job, who have 
something to tell as well as the ability to 
listen intelligently, they were welcomed 
royally. Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins found time to explain to them 
the essentials of the social security pro- 
gram; Senator Robert F. Wagner, one 
of organized labor^s staunchest sup- 
porters in Congress, drew from his great 
fund of experience to tell them the 
extent to which the law protects labor; 
George M. Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, spoke 
on unions' efforts to meet technological 
changes; Miss Mary Anderson of the 
U, S. Woman's Bureau discussed special 
problems of the woman worker. 

Dr. Walter N, Po Iakov, industrial en- 
gineer, gave them “A Picture of Today's 
Technological America," forecasting de- 
velopments In social adjustment that 
technological changes make necessary; 
Miss Josephine Roche, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, discussed an ade- 
quate standard of life in America and 
how it can be provided. Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, wife of the President, 
herself an active member for many 
years in the New York chapter of the 
Women's Trade Union League, ad- 
dressed the delegates and also enter- 
tained them at tea at the White House, 
Other leaders who spoke at the conven- 


tion included President William Green 
of the .American Federation of Labor; 
Dr. Walton Hamilton, government econ- 
omist; Frank Coleman, secretary of the 
Washington Central Labor Union, and 
Joseph P. McCurdy, president of the 
Maryland State and District of Columbia 
Federation of Labor, and Miss Rose 
Schneiderman, president of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, who has 
distinguished herself as an authority on 
social and economic problems. 

One of the features of the convention 
was a radio broadcast over a national 
hook-up of a debate on ''Why Should 
Women in Industry Organize?" in 
which Norman Hapgood represented the 
public, Mrs, Harris Baldwin of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, spoke 
for the consumer, and Miss Elisabeth 
Christman of the Trade Union League, 
represented the woman in industry, 

* * ^ iit 

But the women who %vork at paid 
employment and their representatives 
are not the only women whose impor- 
tance to organized labor is gradually 
finding recognition. The wives of union 
men, who are entrusted with spending 
the family income, are coming into the 
picture. At a meeting in Washington 
in April a nucleus was formed for an 
organization to be known as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries 
of Labor. This is a coordinating move- 
ment to unite the efforts of national and 
international auxiliary organizations for 
greater effectiveness, particularly in the 
field of union label buying. The con- 
ference was called by the Union Label 
Trades department of the A. F. of L. 
with the approval of the federation’s 
executive council. 

Estimating that “over six billion dol- 
lars of union-earned money is spent 
annually by women members of organ- 
ized workers' famOies," I. M. Ornburn, 
secretary-treasurer of the Union Label 
Trades department, declared that "this 
buying power is a great economic 
weapon in the market place. With it, 
women can become as effective in their 
efforts to win better wages and better 
conditions, as union men, themselves. If 
we could bring the members of the w-o- 
men's auxiliaries and their friends to a 



^ pbotectnoS^^ju^bil 

Manuf&ciured Onder 


Look for this label on moots and mats. 


full realization of this vast economic 
weapon, the cause of the American labor 
movement would be advanced by several 
decades. 

"We frankly appeal to you for help,” 
Mr. Ornburn said. “The American labor 
movement constantly faces a battle 
against the powers of greed and exploi- 
tation. In order to win this fight we 
must mobilize the members of the wo- 
men’s auxiliaries which are furnishing 
the leadership among the wives and 
other women members of labor union- 
ists' families. In fact, the women's 
auxiliaries to labor unions furnish the 
best field from which the labor move- 
ment can draw leaders," 

The new organization will hold a con- 
vention at the next convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, at which 
time regular officers will be elected and 
the work of organization completed. In 
the meantime, Mr. Ornburn will act as 
temporary secretary* 

The new label for women's garments 
is now being issued and we hope our 
readers will look for it, when they buy 
coats or suits, and buy only from re- 
tailers who stock garments bearing this 
label. This is not the label of any union, 
but is ^onsored by the National Coat 
and Suit Industry Recovery Board, a 
co-operative organization of onions and 
manufacturers which has set up stand- 
ards of wages and hours for the indus- 
try and the label is endorsed by the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

When you buy a coat that has in it 
the Consumers’ Protection Label you 
know that the workers who made it 
enjoyed a 35-hour week, sanitarj^ fac- 
tory conditions, prohibition of overtime, 
and a fair minimum w'age. You know 
that no child labor or “home" work went 
into its making. This label is designed 
to take the place of the NRA label and 
the woman who demands it is doing her 
part to establish higher standards for 
labor in the garment industry, to help 
stamp out the sweatshop and child labor. 

We are publishing a reproduction of 
the Consumers Protection Label here so 
that you will be able to recognize it 
when you go in to buy a new coat or 
suit. One reason why we don't have 
union labels on women’s clothes is that 
the women customers did not ask for 
them loudly enough. This new venture 
is another chance for women who believe 
in fair wages and good working condi- 
tions— and which one of us does not? 
— to show that belief in a practical way* 
(Contimicfl on pagre 224) 
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Women’t Auxiliary 


List Is Growing 

The auxiliary list is growing — * 
North, South, E ast an d W est. 
Five new ones are reported, at 
Duluth, Minn,; Fresno, Calif.; 
Houston, Tex*; Danville-Cham- 
paign, III., and Jamestown, N, Y. 
Any other new auxiliaries that 
have been formed should announce 
themselves through this section of 
the JOLIRNAL, 

L, U. No, 2— St Louis, Mo, 

L, U. No, 31 — Duluth, Minn.* 

L. U. No, GO — San Antonio, Tex, 
L, U. No. 66— Houston, Tex. 

L. D. No* 68 — Denver, Colo. 

L. U. No. 83 — Los Angeles, Calif. 
L. U. No. 100’ — ^Fresno, Calif.* 

L. U. No. 106 — Jamestown, N. Y.* 
L. U. No. 108 — Tampa, Fla. 

L. U. No. 113^ — Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

L. U. No. 177 — Jacksonville, Fla. 

L, U. No. 292— Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. U, No. 304 — Topeka, Kans. 

L. U. No* 349 — Miami, Fla. 

L. U, No. 444— Ponca City, Okla. 
L. U. No. 508 — Savannah, Ga. 

L. U. No. 574 — Bremerton, Wash. 
L. U. No. 583 and 585, El Paso, 
Tex. 

L, U. No. 702 Zone B — Danville 
and Champaign, 
111 .* 

L. U. No. 716— Houston, Tex.* 

• Newly fijfiiiPil. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L. U. NO. 100, 
FRESNO, CALIF, 

Editor? 

On the evening of March 5, 1936, the 
Eleetneal Workers L. U. No. 100, and their 
fnmihes^ met at the Holmes club house for a 
pot luck supper. More than 50 attended. 
From this meeting the women’s auxiliary 
started. The electrical workers have been 
generous of assistance which has been greatly 
appreciated by the ladies. 

Our newly elected ofRcers are Mrs. J. 
Hobln^on. president; Mrs. Wiliiam Pollock, 
vice president; Mrs. G. Ryan, secretary, and 
Mrs. N. Breuiilot, treasurer. 

We have our meetings the same evenings 
the electrical w^orkers meet. This gives our 
members a chance to meet. We meet on the 
second and fourth Wednesdays in the month. 

W’e have had four meetings to date. The 
electrical workers whose wives are auxiliary 
members are invited to the informal gather- 
ing after each meeting. Refreshments are 
served and entertainment provided. We 
have 23 members at present and are working 
lor more. 

Our members are enthusiastic and are 
planning **blg things" for our auxiliary. 

We would greatly appreciate hearing from 
any of the auxiliaries who are willing to lend 
us a hand. 

Mbs, Gubnn Ryan. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY L. V. NO. 106, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y, 

Editor, 

A women’s auxiliary was organized here 
on March 12, 1936. We had a registration of 


16 charter members. One additional member 
joined at our second meeting and we are 
hoping to increase this number within a very 
short time. Brother William McLean, chair- 
man of the executive board of the Electrical 
Workers Local No. 106, gave a message on 
the purposes of such an orgimization and 
stressed the imporlance of all members buy- 
ing union-made merchandise. 

The following o(!icers were elected? Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Marvin -Ahlstrom; secretary, Mrs, 
Maurice Carlson; treasurer, Mrs. Hjalmer 
Sandberg. 

We have chosen the third W’ednesday of 
each month as our regular meeting night 
and are to meet at the different homes. 

Since we have only just started our aux- 
iliary, we have hud no real activities us yet, 
but intend to plan various entertainments 
and programs as time goes on. W’e would 
be very grateful indeed to receive any sug- 
gestions from other auxiliaries. 

Miia. MAUBiCii; Cabi^on, 

3S8 Hallock St. Secretary. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L. U. NO. 177, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Editor; 

Summer is here, laziness ta rampant; but 
my conscience will not let me neglect this 
duty. Election of oftlcera will soon take place 


and ye office holders may not be office holders 
any longer. Our pride may suffer if the good 
membership decides they want a change. It 
will not matter if the change Is for the bet- 
terment of the organization. However, if our 
personal feelings have first consideration, 
some weeks, maybe months, of inactivity will 
be necessary in order that the mem berg may 
realize the magnitude of their mistakes in 
taking us out. We may even remain away 
from the meetings in injured silence for some 
time; anyway the members muat be made as 
uncomfortable as possible for such audacity. 
This suit may not fit any one of the readers 
of this JouiENAL but if it does then this is an 
ideal time to make a change and here ia a 
suggestion for a garment that will make the 
most plain of us beautiful. 

Fashion the waist of a material called un- 
selfishness. This Is a new material, many of 
□s have never used any of it but it is lovely; 
have it stitched with love of our fetlow 
workers. This thread is also new. Button it 
with consideration, also a new product. Now 
the skirt is of a variety of materials hut they 
are so alike that they harmonize just per- 
fectly and they are: kindness* generosity, 
charity and tolerance. Make a broad belt n't 
enthusiasm; this is very scarce and you must 
make haste to secure it before it is all out; 

(Continued on page 221) 



Cottage Cheese Salmon Salad 

By SALLY LUNN 

The warm days of late spring make most of us hanker for salad 
meals, flanked by tall tinkling glasses of iced tea. Here is a suggestion 
for a salad which may serve as the main dish for dinner or supper. 
The flavor is improved if you prepare it an hour or more before 
serving and place it in the refrigerator to chill Escalloped potatoes, 
baked macaroni, or some other hot, starchy dish, is a good accompani- 
ment, with fresh asparagus, corn on the cob, fresh green peas, or some 
other spring vegetable. 

Either red salmon or tuna fish may be used. 

Cottage Cheese Salmon Salad 

1 cup cottage cheese M cup chopped sweet pickles 

1 cup minced salmon (red) salt and pepper to taste 

^ cup chopped celery ^ cup mayonnaise 

Combine all ingredients in order given. Allow to stand in a cold 
place for one hour before seiwing. Place in a bed of lettuce for 
serving. This recipe aerves six. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



L, U. NO. 7, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Editor: 

It is with deepest regret that I must in- 
form the Brothers that Brother ''Fat" 
Lynch, a charter member of Local No. 7 
and a real dyed-in-the-wool union man, has 
passed away. Brother 'Tat,” as he was 
known to everyone in Springfield, was a true 
and loyal member, the kind you read about 
but seldom meet now-a-days. In his day a 
union card meant fraternalism and broth-^ 
erly love to hts fellowman. So with sad 
heart we of Local No. 7 send our most heart- 
felt sympathy to his family, and we feel that 
Brother Lynch, though not with us in body la 
among us always in spirit* May he rest in 
peace I 

We had quite a flood around here in the 
past month and believe me even the old 
timers couldn^t say, “I remember when so 
and so.” It was the worst flood this section 
has ever had- West Springfield was about 
all under water* The north-end and the 
south-end sections of Springfield were any- 
where from two to U feet under water. 
Water even came along the parts of Main 
Street that were considered immune. It 
meant working day and night for about two 
weeks for all electricians in Springfield. It 
wasn’t any picnic either, working in hip- 
boots on live lines, and in dirty, filthy water. 
Thousands of people homeless, martial law, 
relief stations set upj soldiers and sailors 
everywhere to prevent looting of flooded 
areas! This correspondent had only 24 
hours sleep in seven days the first week 
of the flood, and practically all the Brothers 
were in the same ratio. But things are get- 
ting back to normal now and some few 
Brothers again walking the bricks. 

But every catastrophe has a laugh or two. 
just like the one that was told me* One 
of our leading industries was in the flood 
zone, so their efficiency experts got together 
to draw up a set of blueprints of how they 
were going to lay sand bag.s around the 
windows, etc., of the plant, to hold out the 
flood waters. Well, while they were draw- 
ing up plans of the station and work of 
each man (incidentally, they had about 300 
men of the plant standing around waiting 
for orders) one of the experts happened to 
gaze out of the second story window, and lo 
and behold there was the flood waters up 
to the first floor and their cars under water. 
So it just goes to .show that even efficiency 
men can’t hold back flood water. 

Before closing I would like to inform the 
Jersey City local that they have two good 
representatives from Emerson, N. J., work- 
ing in Springfield in the persons of Brother 
Charlie Henkel and Brother Shaub, and two 
finer men cannot be found. Brother Henkel 
is working with me. 

Hermapt S. Hilss:. 


L. U. NO* 8, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Editor : 

The seasons go ’round and ’round and 
spring comes out here* However, the coal 
men have been extremely busy this last few 
weeks shooting coal into the bins which are 
in a sad state of depletion due to the unus- 
ually severe winter which we have gone 


READ 

Battle in. Akron, by L* U* No. 30G- 

Cotirts and the Constitution, by L. 
U. No, 329* 

Progress in the Merrimac Valley 
and Heroism in lime of flood, by 
L. U* No. 326. 

National Education Committee, by 
L* U. No* IQS. 

Great progress in Boston, by L* U* 
No. 104. 

A cosmopolitan organization, by 
U U. No* 330, 

Toledo shows the way, by L, U, 
No, 8* 

Heavy duty during disaster, by L* 
U. No. 761* 

Forward in Cleveland, by L. U, 
No. 887. 

Auxiliaries grow, by L* U. No. 702, 

These letters are exceptional in 
content and style. They 
reach a high level of 
performance . 


through* We drained the “alky” out of our 
pet jiloppy on the last of March, thinking we 
were done with it for another eight months. 
On April 4, to our intense disgust, we had to 
thaiv out a frozen radiator* ivhich confirms 
the old adage, “One swallow does not make a 
summer." 

Our wage agreement in its approved form, 
was submitted to our members and the mem- 
bers of the Contractors Association the first 
of April* The contract was signed by both 
parties and goes into effect immediately. Be- 
sides bettering our working conditions, it 
calls for a 16-cent wage increase on a sliding 
scale* On November 1, the hourly wage 

for journeymen will be $L52H per hour. 
There are not many places in the country 
with a better scale. Although all members 
were notified to attend a special meeting to 
ratify this agreement only about 70 per cent 
attended, showing the indifl'erence of some 
members to matters of vital importance. 

Our good Brother Eugene Stoll suffered the 
loss of his beloved wife recently. She was an 
active worker for the betterment of condi- 
tions of the man who works ivith his hands 
and her services will be sorely missed and we 
extend Gene our sincerest sympathy in his 
loss. 

A Mr, Morgan, of the American Red Cross, 
recently organized classes in first aid among 
our members. The boys attending may reap 
much profit in the future, should occasion 
arise whereby they may save a Brother’s life, 
or one of their loved ones from pain. 

Our aggressive business manager made the 
front page again. While on a business of im- 
portance to our local in Washington recently, 
his house was damaged by fire. The papers 
came out with headings set in 48-point type, 
as folloTvs: “Business Manager of Electri- 
cians’ House Burns, Due to Defective Wir- 
ing.” You can imagine the amount of kid- 
ding he has had handed to him since the fire. 

The building trades of this city have made 


most remarkable progress in cleaning up the 
open shop situation. Three years ago this 
city was compared to Los Angeles in that 
respect* By constant vigilance and effective 
mass picketing, the downtown district is 
practically cleaned up and owners and build- 
ers now think several times before signing 
a contract that does not contain a union la- 
bor clause. There have been several in- 
stances recently where a picket has been on 
the job less than an hour ami the Job was 
straightened up. 

Rumor has it that this dty is about to 
enter a period of building the like of which 
has not been seen here for many a moon. The 
boys who have pounded the pavements for so 
long hope that there’s more truth than fic- 
tion in the rumor* A realtor recently adver- 
tised that he was acting as agent for a large 
eastern insurance company and had some 
$8*0ff0,0{lfi to loan for building and remodel- 
ing purposes at the low rate of 5 per cent 
interest and 20 years in which to repay the 
same. The next day two cops were there to 
handle the crowd of applicants* This proves 
my statement in last month’s issue, that 
people will build if the money can be had to 
do it with. 

The realtors here are convinced that good 
times are back. On the first of April the 
rents were raised 10 per cent. They say that 
there’s a shortage of homes, due to the lack 
of building in the last five years and the 
tearing down of ho many old houses In order 
to get out of paying the taxes on the same* 
The first new commercial building to be built 
in the downtown district since the depression 
set in, is well on its way to completion. It is 
a strictly modern one in every respect and all 
labor is performed by union men. The elec- 
trical work is under the supervision of our 
president, Prank Fischer. 

The "poet laureate" of this local, “Corn 
Cob Willie,” informs me that his present am- 
bition is to send in some bunch of verses 
that ye editor will think are good enough to 
be printed on a page by themselves. When 
and if this happens, he will consider himself 
as "having arrived.” As a start toward this 
desire, I am en dosing, per request, his latest 
effort. Maybe you can find room for the 
same* 

Bill Conaway. 

P.S.: Will this double spacing help your 
compositor any? Let me know. 

Editor^s Note% Te», prefer dmthlt «|Xic- 
ing of letters, Brother BilV 

L. U* NO. 18, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Editor: 

As usual, I missed the April issue of the 
Journal, due to scarcity of time* 1 have 
made two trips through Receiving Station B, 
the Los Angeles end of the Boulder transmis- 
sion line* and it is the most wonderful thing 
electrically speaking I have ever seen; in 
fact, it is so good that at an early date I will 
try to describe in detail to the best of my 
ability just what it is* Imagine one trans- 
former, and its oil capacity 14,000 gallons of 
oil, and yon may be interested in reading 
about the condensers, the power factor of the 
line and numerous other things. So, watch 
my allotted space for the facts on these. 

Local No. 18 has been holding its own 
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pretty nicxtly the p«st fesv mortths, but just 
why shouldn't it? It has the two hi(?hest 
powered busmens maimgcrs in Brother Wil- 
iiama and hi» aysirttaJit, Brother CieorRe 
Evans, that the local has ever had, to niy 
hnowled^re* and my card has been in there 
conatantly since January 5, 1912, Take it or 
leave it, Brothers^ but these two boys make 
all former pie carcls of this local look just 
like soap box artists to me. 

What I base my conclusions on arc these 
facts: When the panic, depression or what- 
ever one wants to eall it, hit this country it 
not only hit New York, Boston* Atlanta, St, 
Louis and the rest of the country* it also hit 
this big overKrown burg. But we have 
through hard work maintained our wage scale 
and in some classihcations even raised above 
wlmt they were during what is now termed 
the boom years, .Just ask yourself this t]uea- 
tion. How did all this come about? Then, if 
you are truly honoi^t with yourself, you can 
answ^er your ovrn question by saying the otIL 
ecru of Local No. IH are really the om?s w'e 
owe credit to, and personally from me* they 
get it. Nothing ia quite so distressing to me 
as when some officer or member presents a 
plan to better the conditions of the men on 
the job* then have some clum sum get on the 
door and try to tear his plan to pieces. That 
is not unionism as it was taught to me. My 
idea is to help the man put his plan into 
effect. But this is what we have to expect, 
and after all, 1 suppose it makes the meeting.s 
more interesting* 

Oh, yes; t was about to forget to ask all 
njembers of L. U, No. IS to be sure to attend 
the two meetings in June; they will be quite 
interesting* a complete set of officers to elect 
and wrhat a scramlde, but leave it tii the 
membership; they know whom they want, 

1 cave in now with a few personal remarks. 
Was out on the sun-baked desert a few days 
ago. My face is peeling yet from sunburn* 
but oh boy* the aroma from the sage bloom, 
the cactus plants and the pure desert air 
seemed like Heaven to me, after sitting over 
this mudhoie down hero tit the harbor for a 
month or so. You worthies w'ho peruse this 
article, try it for yourselves; it's truly 
wonderful. 

J. E* IIOJWE. 


L* U* NO* 28, BALTIMORE* MD* 

Editor: 

So busy changing jobs nearly forget to 
write. Seems as though things arc picking 
up a little. A number of us are working on 
the new re-seltlement job at Berwyn* Md,* 
and what a job! Catch the train at 0:15 
a* m., get homo 0:45 p* m*; and have to ride 
in trucks about four miles to the job with a 
load of jigabooB* What a life! The public 
school work Has been closed to union elec- 
tricians even though they were told they were 
the best mechanics, and about L5 non-union 
men were retained. 1 wonder why? Would 
like to hear from Wilmington. Why not call 
for about 25 men and help us out ? 

John Bchr ia the superintendent on one 
job there. Hope you aie getting along o.k*, 
too. Henry Maiis is wearing a smile. Answer 
— working* And m is Dave Jones. Boys, I 
hope every one of you in the I. Br E* W, will 
give President Roosevelt your consideration 
in future. Even though you have not every- 
thing you wish, you can have leas if a change 
ia made, Keniember where we were when he 
took the oath of office? There were no jobs 
and no relief. The rest you can Study out for 
yourself. Well, I have d&yn to see if all 
or nearly all men will be employed by June 1. 
I hope 1 hit. 

Pittsburgh* Pa,* thanks from Local Nd. 28 
for helping to absorb some of our unem- 
ployed, That is w'hat I call reciprocity, May 
our friendly feeling always exist. And this 
goes also for IjocuI No. 26, Washington* D. C. 
And if any of our boys are in Pittsburgh, 
good luck! Bob Miller, in Lansing, Mich., 
hope the han<l ia o*k, 

1 never knew there were so many non- 
union men in America until I star ted working 
in the midst of ex-members, never members 
and would-be members, and truthfully ITl 
say some of the above at hemrt are really 
o.k.* but I guess we can understand or try to 
understand why so many locals have closed 
books* Some hnve told me whatever the 
union men do we will follows for the union 
men make wages and conditions. 

Within the next fe\v years I think all locals 
will enjoy a much larger membershij^, as con- 
ditions are leading up to it* \^ell* 1 can^t 
keep harping on the same subject too long 


because at B a. m. I have to rise and shine, 
so until then, keep a lip upper stiff. Off againl 

Pauks, 


L, U. NO* 39, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor: 

Since my last letter to the Journal, it is 
pleasing to report the spurt in the building 
line. The exposition buildings are rising 
rapidly in the lake city, and that's real good 
news, particularly to the building trades, 
which have probably suffered more fron] un- 
employment than any other industry. When 
the first signs of slow up appeared on the 
horizon and quite some time before the manu- 
facturing industries started to curtail and 
reduce their w'orking forces, the bottom fell 
out of the building tradea. Long before 
things went to smash, men were laid off in- 
discriminately and many contractors were 
forced to dismiss with reckless abandon their 
long-time, well trusted mid faithful em- 
ployees, Therefore, the tradesmen who suf- 
fered the longest spell of unemployment were 
the building trades mechanics. Is it any 
wonder* then* that projects now going on 
under construction are moat w'elcome and 
may activity continue throughout the year 
without interruption. 

Aside from the local projects creating 
much employment* I have been informed that 
many members of the elect rical trade have 
gone down to the flood zone* to Pittsburgh 
and Johnstown, somewhere near 100 men. 
Regrettable as it is that such catastropheB 
hap]ien* whether they originate from Divine 
Providence, or otherwdse* it matters not, it ia 
the ones who suffer from tsuch destructive ele- 
ments whom we have to consider and to 
proffer our sympathy to. Those buildings 
that were caught in the raging, torrent 
w’aters have to be reconstructed and made to 
function once more* We are fully aware that 
the loss of life is beyond the po\ver of man 
to res to re, but progress must march on re- 
gurdless of what takes place. Life has al- 
ways been like that and I presume it always 
will be, until the end of time* 

Our municipal plant in this city is still 
holding its own* notwithatiuidiiig its adver- 
saricH. It is no great strain on the imagina- 
tion to ferret out who the destructive ele- 
ments are. The parent company is seeing 
forcibly to their complete aiitisfaction. They 
are leaving no stone unturned to make a 
wreck of it; they are striving hard to make 
a political football of it; they are using 
supreme salesmanship to compel large power 
consumers to cancel their contracts with the 
city and buy the parent company's power by 
reciprocating in exchange of trade* which 
would offset the difference in rates between 
the existing parties. The present adminia- 
t ration seemg to understand the wants and 
has shown a much greater desire to bring the 
plant up to the point of efficiency and to 
stabilize it beyond a complete breakdown. It 
is unlike (and thanks for that) one of the 
previous admin istrationa whose director* 
while on the payroll of the city* was immedi- 
ately employed by the power trusts to pre- 
vent cities from legislating for issuing bonds 
for building municipal plants in Ohio state. 

1 refer to Mr. Wright, a former director of 
utilities in this city. Is it any wonder with 
such men in control of our plant that it can- 
not make progress? 

1 gather froni the public press just last 
week, that the man who was instrumental in 
building the plant when he was mayor, back 
in 1912* the Hon. Newton 1>. Baker* is now 
defending a suit against the government for 
a subsidiary of the power trust, the Alabama 
Light and Power Company* 1 wonder wffiat 
this eminent lawyer thinks about municipal 
ownership of light plants now? Since he be- 
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came n corporation attorney he is probably 
not $0 hot about such matterji, Thia is the 
l^entleman who in the year stated above re- 
Bijrned from the Chamber of Corporation At- 
torneys, better Icnown as the f’humber of 
Commerce (where he graduated from), in 
defending the rights of cities to own and 
operate municipally owned plants^ but obvi- 
ously the call to arms has been sounded. I 
presume it Is more profitable to work for 
them than it is in defending municipally 
owned utilities* 

It took Senator Norris to dam the Colorado 
River that gave us Boulder Dam, President 
Roosevelt to dam the Tennessee that created 
the TV A. The Supreme Court damned the 
power trusts in upholding the right of the 
government to utilize the rivers and generate 
and distribute power, in competition with 
private corporations and damned if that is 
not sotiielhing! JuujiirH E* RoacH, 


L. U. NO* S3, LOS ANGELES, CALIF* 

Rdit.or: 

Our next meeting will be held Wednesday 
evening* June 3, and it is the duty of every 
member of Local Union No* 83 to be present 
so you can take part in the nomination of 
officers, who, if elected, will take over the 
responsIblHty of the progress of our local for 
the ensuing two years; and, Brothers, the 
conduct of our officers for the next two years 
may decide the status of Local No* 83 In Los 
Angeles for the next decade* 

It will always be the duty of our offIcerB to 
co-operate with our friendly employers — 
those who use our members exclusively — and 
exert every effort to add new friends to our 
list of employers, that we may have work for 
a continued growth in membership. 

Los Angeles has been publicised for years 
as an open shop city, but today our Central 
Labor Council can proudly boast of an or- 
ganized labor membership fast approaching 
the hundred thousand mark, so there is every 
indication that Los Angeles will eventually 
become Americanized, and this steady growth 
of organized labor affiliated with the A. F. 
of L* must be a secret joy to members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association, the Los Angeles Times 
and many others who know in their hearts 
that organized labor is the greatest safe- 
piard this city or this country ha.s in holding 
in restraint advocates of all foreign isms. 
So the time is here now when labor officials 
can ait down in eguaiity at the round table 
of job distribution and receive for their fel- 
low members Just compensation for services 
already rendered* 

The A. F, of L. is an American institution 
with ti. buckgruund of over half a century of 
continued progress in the labor movement, 
and by Its record merits the support of every 
true American who believes in our inherent 
right to ‘*life, liberty and the pursuit of hnp- 
pineBs*" We are banded together as a na- 
tional organization to procure for our mem- 
hor.B, wages, hours and working conditions 
consistent with a standard of living worthy 
of the name American, and the members of 
organized labor are intelligent enough to 
know that only through our united effort can 
progress be made along this line. Local No, 
83 is a unit in this great organization, and to 
ui is delegated the responsibility of shaping 
the destiny of the inside electrical worker in 
Los Angeles, and as union men we will not 
betray that trust* W, Authobson. 


L* U* NO* 104, BOSTON, MASS* 
Editor: 

Local Union No* 104 has gone and done it 
againi. In less than four months she has 
taken into her organization new members to 
the number that has almost doubled hor 


membership. But* mjnd you, she is always 
reaching out to extend her organization and 
from time to time different groups of new 
members are taken jji. However, the work of 
the last few months shows this remarkable 
increase in the men who belong to her. And 
to be sure the officers and members are justly 
proud of thia achievement, proud that their 
local is living up to its duties and privileges 
as a labor organization, and also that L* U* 
No. 104 IS doing its part with the rest of or- 
ganized labor to make the Brotherhood ami 
the A. F* of L* that 100 per cent organization 
in numbers aa well as in evet^ other way 
that it should be. The entire membership of 
I*. U. No. 104 is happy to welcome these now 
members into its local and offers without 
stint the benefits and privileges it has to 
give* And one of the best things to be found 
there and offered with a Wplcome that it does 
the heart good to see, is the friendship and 
the fellowship of one of the finest groups of 
men to be found anywhere. 

The officers of our local seem to sense that 
now is the time to push their missionary ef- 
forts to the limit and that ‘*while yet it is 
day*^ to gather into their midst every last 
Brother that belongs to them* How often has 
our worthy president. Brother John O’Keefe, 
counselled and urged this very thing! He 
says that there never wus a time in the his- 
tory of the labor movement just like the 
present for expanding and strengthening the 
American workers' labor organizations* And 
further* says John, never before has a Presi- 
dent of these United Stales or bodies of legis- 
lators been so friendly W urganbed labor 
and its endeavors as iire the present ones* 
John would have all locals emulate hia local 
and not cease their efforts until every last 
worker in the land has become a member of 
that organization that means so much to the 
workers — the American Federation of Labor, 

^Tiy should the winning of a new member 
to a labor organization be such a difficult job, 
ordinarily? What is there about this phase 
of the work of a local that requires a man to 
be an expert to be successful at it ? Why can- 
not this matter he resolved into a universal 
formula so that to make a new member all 
the vforker would have to do would be to con- 
front the candidate, apply the formula and 
then congratulate him on his wisdom in join- 
ing your local 7 Oh, the many prayers that 
have ascended that such a rule would be 
forthcoming! But to no avail. No matter 
how much we have wmhed and sought end 
thought, we still have to seek out our pros- 
pect, go at him with all our might and main, 
and perhaps we will win him and perhaps we 
won't* But even though the task is difficult 
in the extreme and not always is eur labor 
crowned with success, still the honest- to- 
godnesfl union man ts not discouraged be- 
cause he knows that every last worker some- 
time nr other Is going to see the light and 
take his place in the rxinka with his union 
brothers. 

Now what are some of the things that go 
to make up the equipment of this chap who 
successfully does this part of the work of hia 
local 7 Can these elusive things be itemized 
so that one can identify them in his own life 
or learn them if not found there? Pethapa 
on the top of the list la that one which above 
all others helps one to gain his objective, 
called enthusiasm. Enthusiasm, that strong 
excitement of feeling one has for the cause he 
Is advocating. Emerson says that nothing 
great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. 
What would a worker do without courage? 
There are so many obstacles in this work that 
must be overcome that a aLrung courage helps 
one greatly to go at them* Perseverance 
must be near the top of that list for a good 
missionary in the cause of organized labor 
must have a perseverance that will carry him 


through to the execution of all hia plans* 
Faith in the favorable outcome of his en- 
deavors must not he left out* An instinct for 
fnir play and just dealings is good* What 
a help cheerfulness is that is so contagiouBl 
And it is only a gentleman who can have any- 
one's respect. How much of a help it is in 
the winning of one to his cause if he can 
make that one feel at ease in bis pre.sence. 
Perhaps one of the finest things that can be 
said of this worker Is that he has the gift of 
approciatinB the good qualities of the one 
he is working with* 

Now, since a repeateilly successful ffsher- 
man must have a knowledge of the ways of 
fish, so a fisher of men must know all ho can 
about the one he is striving to *Vatch*" Also* 
one must have methods, but the methods must 
not be too methodical. A climbing rose bush 
will bear roses even if it has no trellis to 
support it. Well, one might go on indefinitely 
reciting and defining adjectives that the dic- 
tionary is full of, that go to describe this man 
who is so necessary to the labor movement, 
but suffice It that we call to mind the key to 
the success of a man who won more men to a 
cause than any other man who ever lived. 
He summed up a lifetime of just thia kind of 
work in one brief statement, "I become all 
things to all men that I might win them to 
my cause*" To the one who takes himself 
seriously along this line it ia recommended 
that a careful review of this man’s life will 
be a very profitable study* And don't forget 
to read that masterful editorial in the .March* 
Iffllff, Journal, on John L. Lewis* It will add 
much to the sum total of your knowledge of 
men, and, what is more, your education as a 
trade unionist is not complete unless you have 
read it. And finally, after you have gotten 
set and your plans are all complete for a 
crusade into the ranks of the unorganized, 
leave a good wide margin in your mind for 
all the unknown factors that are sure to pop 
up and must be faced if your crusade is to be 
a success. 

Local No* 104 does things. She does things 
successfully* Can you not guess why? Do 
you blame us for being proud of her 
achievements ? 

It is hoped that in the near future personal 
state ment*B on definite labor aubjects by mem- 
bers here and there in the local will appear 
in these letters so that you may get n closer 
view of the officcra and men who make up 
thia live organization. .A.nd do you think it 
would be asking too much of these gentlemen 
if they would nllnw their photographs to be 
published at the same time? 

Local No. T04 joins the rest of the locals 
in congratulating the Editor of the Journal 
on his happy thought of providing this de- 
partment as a medium through which we alt 
may come to know each other and a knowl- 
edge of each other of this kind makes us all 
kin. 

Ha^!. 


L, U NO. 108, TAMPA, FLA. 

Editor: 

Education seems to be a very much dis- 
cussed topic of late* There is the rumor of a 
shortage of skilled labor due to the lack of 
const, nirt inn and training of Rpprenticea to 
take the places of those who have passed on 
or for some reason or other dropped out of 
the trade. We have let a good tune to im- 
prove our minds slip by during the lull in con- 
struction of the last few years, but why keep 
it up ? We can start now when our environ- 
ments seem to have been given a great up- 
lifting and get more out of the program thaa 
ever before due to our renewed spiFits* 

The electrical industry has made, to my 
mind, greater strides than any other Industry 
in the last few years. X-rays* mercury arc 
rectifiers, lighting effects, electronic tubes,* 
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are juiat a few of the many new types of 
equipment being marketed lately. How 
many men know anytbiing ubout tbeir opera- 
tion or ingtallation 7 V\l venture to say very 
few, as during this time they were "pounding 
the pavements." They had a little interest 
in functions, uses htkI connections of these 
inventions* But when we once more are 
called to work can we handle the Job, or will 
a young college man« with no practical 
perience, be the chosen to oversee the 
work because the skilled man, in the han- 
dling of tools, is too important and scarce to 
be made the foreman? Not if we improve 
our working knowledge in this equipment, as 
then we will know the why® and wherefores 
and how it should be installed. 

An educational program can be set up by 
the various local unions but 1 do not believe 
they will have the necessary 5nances and 
powders a notional organisation would have. 
I am of the opinion that the International 
Ofhee should set up an educational committee 
to gather information and data for this new 
equipment, which cannot very well be ob- 
tained by the individual; its connections and 
a condensed theoretical explanation of its 
principles can be written with it* These can 
he set up in booklet form and issued to the 
membership at a nominal sum and used along 
with the local program. The national com- 
mittee may also set up a schedule for instruc- 
tion to aid in this program* 1 think we can 
find men in our own organization with the 
proper educational qualifications to function 
as such a committee. Other organizations 
draw from their own personnel first, as they 
are acquainted with the organization's needs* 
Why cannot we do the same? This commit- 
tee, by the way, should be a permanent part 
of the organization, as in my mind education 
will soon play an important role in the future 
of all organizations* 

Theo. FmzHTzm. 


L, U. NO. 214, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Editor? 

It looks like old times again on the C. & 
N. W. Ry., with practically all our old mem- 
bers back to work, and also Some from out- 
side locals. 

The near future for the members of our 
local looks pretty good, with air condition- 
ing and our new streamline trains, and 
other new work under way. 

Our congenial entertainment chairman. 
Brother Bird, and his able committee have 
been very busy of late* They have arranged 
a dance and general good time party for 
members and friends to be held May 16, 
which I feel sure will be the best our local 
has put on bo far* 

Brother Corazza, our honest, democratic, 
technical and hard working goneral chair- 
man, has started things a-cUcking, moving 
forward and onward toward our goal, 
best local in the I* B. E. W.” 

We are all very happy about the promo- 
tion of Brother Stamm, and hope Leo will 
be as good a foreman as he was president 
and treasurer of our local. 

Our pregident, Brother Heiander, needs 
you and wants you to come to every meet- 
ing, so please don't disappoint Jack. 

Cm ARLES Foote. 


L* U, NO* 306, AKRON, OHIO 

Editor: 

Spring is here again. And 1 mean spring 
in more ways than the season* The boys 
have .gpring In their atop, a smile on their 
faces and a lightness of heart that can 
only come from the nasu ranee of steady 
employment and a concrete evidence of a 
pay day (not just the ghost a-walking, like 
he has for the last few years). 


We can afford to be optimistic about the 
future months of The membership 

are all employed for the first time in sev- 
eral years. Contrary to principle, we are 
going to enumerate O'Ut “sure things" be- 
fore they are finished and not afterwards* 
Wo have a large construction job for the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, an addi- 
tion to Akron University, several govern- 
ment-aided school projects, and a healthy 
revival of home building and repairing* 
Electric ranges are also a factor that helps 
to steady employment as our electric utility 
company pays for the installation* 

The county and congressional primary 
elections are next month and the campaign 
is in full bloom* The list of candidates in 
numbers sounds like an Ethiopian casualty 
report by Mussolini. And there will be a 
casualty list that can be truly attributed to 
organized labor's vote. There will be a few 
scores settled in the primary that are an 
aftermath of the recent rubber strike. Or- 
ganized labor in Akron wilt vote inlelli- 
gently this year* 

We believe that a few pertinent facts on 
the recent successful rubber strike would 
bo in order. As one writer summed it up, 
"The strategy of the strike? It can be 
summed up in one word — solidarity." Labor 
also get an all time record during the strike 
by leasing for their own use a local radio 
station for a continuous period of nine 
and a half hours. 

In most people’s opinion, the deciding 
factor that brought the strike to an end 
was the formation (with Goodyear finances) 
of a Law and Order League. Former Mayor 
Sparks was the nominal head of this league. 
This league was a boomerang that returned 
with disaster to Goodyear. 

Our two local newspapers, the "Beacon" 
and the "Times-Press” deserve high praise 
for their editorials denouncing the vigi- 
lante movement inspired by Nelson Sparks* 
These were fine examples of a type of 
journalism that is all too rare in this 
country. 

Because of the good work being done by 
the Newspaper Guild, they ore rapidly ac- 
quiring a class consciousness that may be 
put to good use by alert organized labor* 
Give the newspapermen a break and they 
will give you a square deal, advertising or 
no advertising. Don't throw out the re- 
porters. Give them the truth about any 
labor situation and they will do their 
"darndest" to see that it gets the proper 
publicity. 

C. W. MuanAY, 
Member Press Committee. 


L. U. NO. 326, LAWRENCE, MASS- 
Editor: 

At a summoned meeting of Local No* 326, 
held in Building Trades Hall, Lawrence, on 
April IT, it was voted to instruct the busineas 
manager of Local No. 336 to organize all the 
electrical workers of the Merrimac Valley 
into Local 326. At this meeting the electrical 
workers of Haverhill, .^.mesbury and New- 
bury port were initiated and now are mem- 
bers of Local No. 325* 

Our next step in organization will be Man- 
chester, Nashua, Derry and Dover, N* H* 

A very friendly rivalry exists between the 
business managers of Local No. 104 and No. 
326. Though the rivalry is keen, there exists 
nothing but the sincerest of friendship be- 
tween these two local unions* 

The membership of Local No* 104 is still 
larger than No, 326* but if the membera of 
No. 104 do not "step lively" they are going to 
find No. 326 building up so fast that they will 
be transferring members to No* 104* as there 
won't be a hall in Lawrence big enough to 
take care of their membership. 


We had quite a flood in Lawrence, Lowell 
and naverhill. When the Merrimac River 
runs "wild," It does not even recognize the 
jurisdiction of Local No. 325, so, therefore, 
we believe in "flood control" — we are going 
out to organize all the electrical workers in 
the valley. Our slogan for 1&36 will be, 
"From Manchester to the sea*" 

So, come on. 1.4>ca] No* 101, you take the 
Connecticut and Local No* 326 will take care 
of the Merrimac* (Of course there are a few 
other rivers or creeks — but we will fight 
about them later on*) 

But maybe the bueinesa managers of No* 
104 and No* 325 better snap out of it* 
Charley Akers, buflinesa manager O'! Local 
No* 761, of Greenfield, and Dave Dorey, busi- 
ness manager of Local No. llOH* of Pittsfield, 
may have something to say about organizing 
the utility workers. 

However, it ia every business manager for 
his own Local, and who cHres as long as they 
are members of the Brotherhood? 

All meetings of Local No* 32G in the future 
will be held in Lawrence* Bus transporta- 
tion will be provided for all members who do 
not reside in greater Lawrence* 

At this time, I want to call attention of 
our Brotherhood to some of the deeds of hero- 
ism performed by some of the members of 
Local No* 326 during the time that fiood con- 
ditions existed in Lawrence, Lowell and Hav- 
erhill* I cannot let this opportunity go by 
without mentioning at least a few of the out- 
standing good deeds performed by the mem- 
bers of our local union. 

Frank Lundy* a cable-spHcer, and his 
helper, F'red Sullivan, were attempting to 
tplice a submaHno cable, while working on a 
raft in the turbulent Merrimac River at 
Nashua, N. H. An iceberg came along and 
struck the raft with terrific force, throwing 
Brothers Lundy and Sullivan into the river. 
Brother Lundy w*as stunned by the force of 
the impact and would surely have drowned 
only for the extraordinary efforts of Brother 
Sullivan. Brother Sullivan, or as his friends 
call him, "Duck*" when he noticed that Lundy 
was In a bad way, immediately went to his 
rescue and though they were almost 200 feet 
from shore, he not only brought Lundy to 
shore but supervised the applying of arti- 
ficial respiration to him* This was probably 
the most outstanding bit of heroism per- 
formed during the flood, but there were many 
rescues, some of the most serious nature and 
some rather comic* 

As I git down to think and "reminiscence," 
I can gee Billy Boyle carrying a lady weigh- 
ing 200 pounds from her home wnth the flood 
waters swirling around his ears* Brother 
Boyle carried that woman over 200 yards 
before he reached dry land. 

I can see Brother George Gosselin with the 
co-operation of Brothers Janotkii and 
Christie, rescuing a barrel of beer from the 
Shawsheen River, and, believe it or not, they 
returned it to the owner without opening it, 

I can see Fred Adams and Bob Beirne, 
battling with a I3,0fi0-volt feeder, trying to 
untangle it from a tree in the middle of the 
Merrimac River. Their boat filled with w'ater 
but they stuck to their job and finally un- 
tangled the wires. 

1 can see four members of Local No. 325 
rescuing Carter Hart and giving him the 
"bird" for opposing our license bill. It is a 
wonder they did not drown him* 

1 can Bee FJrother Vamlette at the risk of 
his life dive into the turbulent waters of the 
Shawsheen to rescue a cat* 

Brother Mike Geraci rcacued a colored wo- 
man from the Spicket River* 

I can see Brother John Doyle assisting the 
Germ^-American Club in saving their stock 
in trade. 

There were many outstanding rescues of 
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flocMi victims and the work done by members 
of Local No. 326 was not only appreciated by 
the power and lijfht companies* but it was 
gratefully appreeiated by the people whom 
they serv'ed* 

Some of our members were completely 
wiped out by the Itood. Fred Barnes* our 
financial secretary* lost his home* as did Bill 
McIntosh, Dave Millar and Maurice Fleming; 
many others were more or less affected. 

The flood ia gone, but with it came the op- 
portunity of finally organizing Haverhill, 
Amesbury, Newburyport and spreading the 
good word to all the employees of the Now 
England Power Company who were sent to 
Lawrence as emergency workers. 

J. F* O^Nkilu 


L. U. NO. 329* SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Editor: 

Another year has rolled around and it is 
with pleasure that the writer states that the 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Company and 
Local Union No. 329 have again entered into 
a very fine agreement for working hours* 
conditions am! wage scale, in consideration 
of harmonious relations and settled con- 
ditions, with fmancial and personal relations 
mutually bencfLciah 

We of Local Union No, 320 are proud of 
it, and to the Southwestern Gna and Elec- 
tric Company and its ofTlcials we extend our 
wish for lots of happy kilowats. To our 
business agent, who is also our president, 
Brother P. J. Trantham, our vice president. 
Brother L. L. Harman, who were instru- 
mental in putting through the new agree- 
ment, and the others who helped in a more 
obscure way, lots of good tuck. 

Brothers Trantham and Crawford have 
returned from the Louisiana State Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention (and it takes nine 
days before their eyes are open) and guess 
who they brought back to Sheveport with 
them? None other than that old war horse, 
Brother O. A. Walker, Do you know him? 
Well, you should, as he waa the main ram- 
rodder in getting our first agreement 
through last year with the Southwestern, 
And to you 0. A., come back and see us 
some time. 

Before you read this* Local Union No, 
329 will have pushed to a favorable con* 
elusion another matter of great impor- 
tance, to wit: Us annual fish fry and beer 

drinking contest which will occur May 2, 
from 1 p. m, to any old time you have 
enough fun and decide to go home, or rather 
the wife so decides, to be truthful. The last 
year's event was such a success and went 
so smoothly, with nobody having too much 
of anything, that it seemed just the thing 
to have another this year. All we can say 
is that we wish you were all here with us. 

Getting back to the convention of the 
Louisiana State Federation of Labor, we 
are glad to report that Brother C. R, Carl, 
business agent for our esteemed neighbor, 
Local Union No, 194, was relected secretary 
of the Louisiana State Federation of Labor. 

The writer has read with great interest 
the articles and discussiona in the Journal 
on the apparent unconeern with which the 
federal courts, including the Supreme Court, 
set aside as unconstitutional the solemn 
enactments of the Congress of the United 
States, Those who favor this pretended 
power of the federal courts* declare that the 
Constitution of the United States bestows 
upon the federal judiciary such authority. 

It might seem out of order for a layman 
to question such authority, or to pass upon 
what is* or what is not* authorized by the 
Constitution, The writer, however* as a 
student of law for about 20 years, and & 
member of the Texas Bar for 16 years, feels 


no hesitancy in so doing, and has for the 
past few months made a special study of the 
law* and of the history of the gradual en- 
croachment of the Judiciary of the United 
States upon the province of the legislative 
branch. 

The federal courts have never had nor do 
they now have authority to set aside laws. 
The Constitution of the United States is not 
long; it is easy to understand, even for the 
layman, and I think it is the duty of every 
member of the I. B. E. W, to study it and 
make up his mind as to what his rights are 
under it. Nowhere in the Constitution is 
the authority to review the acts of Congress 
given to any court. It was not intended 
by the men in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 that the federal judietary 
should set aside laws. In that convention 
four separate and distinct attempts were 
made fay Madison and others to embody 
into the Constitution the right to pass upon 
the constitutionality of laws, and four 
times the thing was voted down by the 
convention. And that power was not as- 
sumed until 1803, fully 10 years after the 
Constitional Convention, when the Supreme 
Court arrogated to itself the power to set 
aside laws enacted by Congress. That part 
of the Constitution ivliich creates the Su- 
preme Court. Article III* Sections I and II, 
does not make the Supreme Court the 
master of the Congress, but does just the 
opposite; it makes the Congress the 
master of the Supreme Court, It gives 
to the Congress the power to regulate 
the Supreme Court and to say what 
its duties shall be. It certainly would be 
a farce to write into the Constitution a 
provision that Congress should regulate by 
enactment w*bat the duties of the Supreme 
Court should be, then give to the Supreme 
Court the authority to set aside that en- 
actment. That would mean complete stag- 
nation, If the Constitution gave the Su- 
preme Court the right to set aside laws, why 
did they wait 16 years before they started 
to exercise that authority* when it "was in 
the beginning of the Congress as a legis- 
lative body that they would need the moat 
guidance and would make the most 
mistakes ? 

The writer does not have the space here 
to discuss in full the above topic, but is 
prepared to show that court* the highest 
court in the land (Public Opinion), that his 
point is well taken. 

In conclusion, we of Local Union No. 329* 
wish to the boys at El Paso, Texas, a very 
“happy landing/* 

Milton T. Lyman, 


L. V NO. 339, PORT ARTHUR AND 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT, 

Editor: 

Glancing over the various letters in the 
March issue of the Journal, one cannot help 
but note the vast difference of opinion and 
thought that go to make up these interesting 
pages of correspondence* It also implants in 
our minds the cosmopolitan nature of our 
great organizations. The membership of our 
organization must represent every creed and 
nationality under the sun* all working in 
unison to one end — namely* to better the 
wages and conditions of the workers so as to 
make this world a better place in which to 
live. 

Might not this example of unison be an 
object lesson to the nations of the earth* 
whose leaders are drunk with power — a power 
that can only lead to the destruction of the 
human race? 

Brother Ingles paid a flying visit in Feb- 
ruary. He gave us a very interesting talk 
on finance, currency and the causes of de- 


pression* also gave us a little insight into the 
workings of the Induatrial Standards Act, as 
applied to the workers in the province of 
Ontario. The Industrial Standards Act, as I 
understand it, is something aimilar to the 
code system, as enacted under the now dead 
NR A. The act has been beneficial to a vast 
number of workers In Ontario* raising the 
wages in some industries as much as 400 per 
cent. While the act on the one band has been 
a benefit, it has its failings* in the rules and 
regulations governing the act, in regard to 
the organizing of the workers, preparatory 
to coming under the act. The act* os it now 
stands, states that a group of men may get 
together* organize, draw up an ogreement 
suitable to employer and employee and make 
application to the Minister of Labor to come 
under the protection of the I. S, A. You will 
note there is no mention of afliliating in any 
way with the trades union movement. 

The membership of Local No. 339 is com- 
posed mostly of civic and railroad employees 
and for years past has been striving to or- 
ganize the inside wiremen. From time to 
time ivc have succeeded in getting a few into 
the local, but owing to the big majority being 
on the outside* they have gradually dropped 
out. For years now these men have been 
working under conditions which to put it 
mildly have been intolerable. 

The contractors* most of whom look on 
trades unionism as a “bogie“ to beware of, 
have been suffering contract losses at the 
hands of the carpet-bag variety inside wire- 
man, Now come the squeals. They see their 
chance to cut out this carpet-bag man, or at 
least compete with him by forming a mob 
organization and coming under the 1. S, A, 

On learning through the press ,the prog- 
ress these company unions or mob organiza- 
tions were making* we immediately got in 
touch with the Trades and Labor Council, 
held a special meeting, and jointly protested 
to the Deputy Minister of Labor in granting 
a code to any such organization as the inside 
wiremen were forming; cspeciaBy so* when 
there was an established Internationa! Union 
in our city. We did not get much sympathy 
from the Deputy Minister, and were bluntly 
told that we* as two labor factions opposed to 
one another, would have to fight it out be- 
tween ourselves. Another joint meeting was 
held and a stormy protest sent to the Premier 
and the Minister of Labor, condemning the 
attitude taken by the Deputy Minister 
against a bona fide organization such as 
Local No* 339* I. B. E* W. To date we have 
nothing official, but have been given to under- 
stand that no code will be granted to any 
group of men unless organized into a recog- 
nized organization* atfiliated with the Trades 
Congress of Canada* Amendments to the act 
have been submitted to the Minister of La- 
bor for consideration and we have every 
reason to believe that they will be adopted. 

The few facts I have presented above in 
our dealings with the I. S, A. have been set 
down with the idea that other locals through- 
out the province of Ontario will keep a 
watchful eye on any attempt to duplicate the 
tactics of the inside wiremen at the head of 
the lakes* .Might I add that the auto mech- 
anics and plasterers were attempting to come 
under the act in the same manner but their 
efforts have also been stopped? 

May I say that due to our course of action 
we are in the bad books of the inside wj reman 
and his employer? But for anything we have 
done we have no regrets* as we feel that our 
ueUons are in their best interesta* and the 
interest of the trades union movement as a 
whole* We want to see these men better 
their wages and conditions and are willing to 
co-operuie with them to our utmost, but first 
of all they must comply with the wishes of 
our local union and let the administration of 
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the I. S, A-, as reffai'da to the electrioal work- 
ers m this district, be under the guidance of 
our local union. 

The civic employees of Fort William and 
Port Arthur presented their new agreement 
on April 1 ami asked that 50 per cent of the 
cut in waives be restored this year* and that 
the full basic rate bo restored on May 1, 1007. 
To date they have been flatly refused any in- 
crease* but the conimifisioners are willing to 
sign the existing agreement for one more 
year. The latter. 1 think* will be the final 
outcome of negotiations and at that my con- 
tention 13 that the wage agreement commit- 
tee will have done well in maintaining the 
existing agreement. 

We had a very enjoyable social evening 
after the business of the first meeting in 
April. About 36 members were present and I 


believe I can vouch for all that we bad a very 
nice time. Brother Mollinoaux* organiser for 
the pa in to ra and decorators* from Hamilton* 
Ont.( was a guest* itnd certainly proved him- 
self to be a real entertainer. He also gave us 
a little talk on the value of organissation. 

Winter ia fast drawing to a close and we 
are looking forward to the few short months 
of summer which we are privileged to have 
in this north country. Meetings will be 
sparsely attended during these next few 
months* so in closing 1 ask the Brothers, if 
they cannot attend meetings to be sure to 
pay their dues promptly to the appointed 
shop stewards, thereby keeping themselves 
in good standing, without any great effort. 
Thifi business of slipping up on the odd month 
in the summertime is often the cause of los- 


ing good standing and the loss of good 
benefits. 

Our sorrow and sympathy go out to 
Brother Art Wilson and family, whose home 
was saddened by the death of a dear wife and 
mother. 

F. Kelly. 


L. U. NO. 418* PASADENA, CALEF. 

In view of the continued agitation against 
New Deal policies it is interesting to note 
the results of its efTorts to reduce electric 
rates by the TVA and Boulder Dam proj- 
ects and the reduction of finaneing charges* 
interest rates, etc., under FHA. 

President Roosevelt's prediction that low- 
ered electric rates would bring huge profits 
to privately-owned power companies in the 


FRATERNITY OF THE AIR 

(Copyright ) 


160 meter 
phone* 19G3 

S?.AH 

W 1 A G I 
W 1 D G W 
W 1 F J A 
W 1 I N P 
W 1 r Y T 
W 2 A M B 
W 2 B F L 
W 2 B Q B 
W 2 C A D 
W 2 D X K 
W 2 G A M 
W 2 G I Y 
W 2 H F J 
W 2 I P R 
W 2 S M 
W 3 J B 
W 4 R 0 E 
W 4 B S Q 
W 4 C Y I. 
W 4 D H P 
W 4 D L W 
W 4 J Y 
W 4 L 0 
W 4 S E 
W 6 A B Q 
W 5 A S D 
W 5 R H O 
W 5 C A P 
W 6 E I 
W 5 E X Y 
W 5 E Y G 
W 6 F G C 
W 5 F G Q 
W 5 J C 
W 6 A 0 E 
W 6 C R M 
W 6 D D P 
W 6 E V 
W 6 F W M 
W 6 G F I 
W 6 H L K 
W 6 H L X 
W 6 H O B 
W 6 I A H 


Boys* here is our growing list of L B. E. W. amateur radio stations: 


H. E. Owen 
S. E. Hyde 
W. C. Nielson 
Melvin I. Hill 
Prank W. Laver y 
Eug:ene G. Warner 
Henry Molleur 
Fred W. Huif 
Anthony J . Samalionis 
William E. Kind 
Paul A. Ward 
Irving Megeff 

R. L. Petrasek, Jr. 
John C. Muller 

R. L. Petrasek* Jr. 

S. Kokinchak 
James E. Johnston 
William N. Wilson 

C. T. Lee 

S. L. Hicks 
C. W\ Dowd* Sr. 
Albert R. Keyaer 
Harry Hill 

I. J. Jones 
L. C. Kron 

C. M. Gray 
Gerald Morgan 
Frank .4, Finger 

D. H. Calk 
William L. Canze 
F. H. Ward 

IL R. Fees 
L. M. Reed 
Milton T. Lyman 
H. M. Rhodus 

J. B. Rives 
Francis M. Sarver 
William H. Johnson 
John K. Barnes 
Lester P. Hammond 
Victor B. Appel 
Roy Meadows 
Charles A. Noyes 
PYank A. Maher 
Rudy Rear 

S. E. Hyde 


Angola* N. Y. 

Los An^t^les, Calif. 
Newport, R. L 
W. Springrfteld, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass. 

East Hartford* Conn. 
Dracut* Mass. 
Woodbridge, N, J* 
Elizabeth, N. J, 
Bronx* N. Y. C. 
Newark* N. J. 
Brooklyn* N. Y. 
Newark* N. J. 

Bronx* N. Y. C. 
Newark* N, J. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

New York* N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham* Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Wetumpka, Ala, 
BirininKham, Ala. 
Savannah* Ga. 
BiTmingham* Ala. 
Birmingham* Ala. 
Birmingham* Ala. 

San Antonio* Texas 
Farmington, Ark. 
Houston* Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Shreveport, La. 

San Antonio* Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Los Angeles* Calif. 
Lynwood* Calif. 
Pacific Beach, Calif. 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Los Angeles* Calif. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Los Angeles* Calif. 


W 6 I B X 
W 6 L R S 
W 6 M G N 
W 6 N A V 
W 7 A K 0 
W 7 B H W 
W 7 C P Y 
W 7 C T 
W 7 D X Q 
W 7 D X Z 
W 7 E Q M 
W 7 F G S 
W 7 F L 
W 7 F M G 
W' 7 G G 
W 7 1 1 
W 7 S Q 
W 8 A C B 
W 8 A N B 
W 8 A V L 
W 8 D H Q 
W B D I 
W 8 D M E 
W 8 E D R 
W 8 G H X 
W 8 K C L 
W a L Q T 
W B M G J 
W y C C K 
W y D B Y 
W £> D M Z 
W 9 E N V 
W 9 G V Y 
W 9 H N R 
W y J P J 
W 9 M E L 
W 9 N Y D 
W y P N H 
W D R B M 
W 9 R C N 
w y R H X 
W y R Y F 
W 9 S 
W 9 S M P 
W 9 S 0 0 
W 9 V B F 
W 9 V L M 


Barney E. Land 
Ralph F. Koch 
Thomas M, Catish 
Kenneth Price 
Kenneth Strachn 
H. A, Aggerbeck 

R. Rex Roberts 
Lea Crouter 
A1 Eckes 
Frank C. Pratt 
Albert W. Beck 
C. A. Gray 

GeoffreyA, Woodhouse 
P. E. Parker 
Geo. D. Crockett* Sr. 
Sumner W. Ostrom 
James E. Williss 
Raymond Jelinek 
Carl P. Goetz 

E. W. Watton 
Harold C. Whitford 
E. E. Hertz 
Charles J. Heiser 
W. 0. Beck 
H. E. Owen 
Charles J. Heiser 
J. H. Melvin 
Albert S. Arkle 
John J. Noonan 
Kenneth G. Alley 
Clarence Kraus 
G. G. Pordyce 
E. 0. Schuman 
Geo. E, Herschbach 
P, N. Stephenson 
Harold S. (Mel) Hart 
Elmer Zitzman 
Frank Riggs 
Ernest O. Bertrand 
Darrel C. Priest 
Bob J. Adair 

S. V. Jennings 
Frank Smith 
All>ert II. Waters 
Harry V. Eyring 
John Morrall 
Harold Flesh in an 


Hollywood* Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Billings, Mont. 

Tolt* Wash. 
Roundup, Mont. 
Butte, Mont. 

Miles City* Mont. 
Tacoma, W'ash. 

Big Sandy, Mont. 
Walla Walla* Wash. 
Wolf Creek, Mont. 
Rockport, Wash. 
Milwaukie* Oreg. 
Milwaukie, Dreg. 
Dieringer, Wash. 
Detroit* Mich. 
Hamilton* Ohio 
Rochester* N. Y. 
Hornell, N* Y, 
Cleveland* Ohio 
Auburn* N. Y. 
Toledo* Ohio 
Angola* N. Y. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Rochester* N. Y* 
Weston* W. Va. 
Chicago* 111. 

Marion* 111. 

Kansas City, Kans. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Chicago* 111. 

Granite City* 111, 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Chicago, IlL 
Roxana, 111. 
Rockford, III. 
Kansas City* Mo. 
Jeffersonville* Tnd. 
Midlothian* III* 

New Albany* Ind. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Alton* 111, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago, IlL 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Canada 


V E 3 A H Z 

V E 3 C K 

V E 4 E O 


Thomas Yates 
Sid Burnett 
W. R. Savage 


Beaverdams, Ont. 
Toronto* Ont, 
Lethbridge, Ont* 
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Tennessee Valley is being borne out in sev- 
eral ways. 

For instance, ihe Alabama Power Co., who 
asked the U, S, Supreme Court to wreck the 
TVA as a destructive competitor, though 
standing fortieth iimong the nation^s utili- 
ties in the number of meters served, yet 
ranks fourth in the list in the number of 
refrigerators sold since lowering its rates. 

The Tennessee Electric Power, ranking 
thirtieth in number of domestic meters, yet 
after TVA pointed the way has risen to first 
place in the entire United States in in- 
creased kilowatt hours sold per residential 
consumer, first in electric ranges sold, sec- 
ond In electric refrigerators, and third in 
electric water heater sales. 

The Georgia Power Company ranks 
twenty-third in the United States, but after 
one year of lowered rates its refrigerator 
sales increased 1T6 per cent, ranges 576 per 
cent and water heaters 1,472 per cent. 

Locally the situation is much the same. 
The Southern California Edison Company 
reports the following figures for 1935 under 
lowered rates. Electrical dealers, aided by 
this company's promotional efforts sold 

36.000 refrigerators* nearly double the 1934 
total. Itecordi show sales of 6,D00 ranges, 
2,600 water heaters, 30,000 washers and 

6.000 ironers. 

This company also increased its active 
meters by 17,000, Its idle meters have been 
reduced to the lowest point in .seven years. 
Its connected load Increased 118,000 h. p, 
JtB earnings rose to a net profit of $11*742,- 
693, the best since 1932. The first two 
months of this year* 1936, net profits totaled 
$1,942,124, or 33 per cent greater than the 
same period in 1936, the year all the above 
companies showed increased progress. 

The sales etfmutus of TVA cannot be 
denied, eo what is left for the privileged in- 
terests to complain about? Apparently 
they're willing to fight the New Deal even 
when it puts money in their pockets, so 
Brothers, do a little reading between the 
lines. 

Thanks Brother Grimes, of L. U. No, 
94H* fipprociation hurts no one. I'm doubly 
rewarded for my February effort by being 
in the editor^s Read Column also. 

Let's forgive Brother Bachie, of L. U. No. 
211, he's been reading some of our leading 
dailies and got his letters mixed, I believe 
ho meant the R. O. T. G, instead of the Boy 
Scouts* 

Al Smith should be well acquainted with 
the holony dollar, he built his Empire 
State Building with them* and the top of it 
would be n suitable place for a push over. 
So, until the Republican party has some 
thing to offer besides unemployment* lot's 
let thorn rest. 

If the awing from Republican to Demo- 
cratic voters’ registrations in this hitherto 
Republican state is any indication* then the 
Republican party has four years more to 
condemn New Deal poHcIea. Perhaps by 
that time they will have gotten control of the 
reactionaries in their midst and be willing 
to proceed with a workable policy for the 
betterment of all our people. We hope so. 

If Brother MacKay, of L, U, No, 626, will 
read back into the early history of our 
Supreme Court He will find other instances 
of ita efforts to perpetuate slavery in va- 
rious forms. 

Our CorisUtuiion has been amended from 
time to time, so why worry about changing 
it again if it becomes necessary to free 
any part of our people from any type of 
slavery? 

A few local briefs: Brother E. E, Mecham 
Is now on full time as business manager and 
is making progress. The changeover to 
6fi cycle current la 46 per cent complete, and 


Pasadena’s light department expects to have 
alt arrangements made in time to receive 
and distribute Boulder Dam power when 
available. All members are working* and 
prospects are encouraging. Los Angeles 
County now requires wiremen to be licensed 
by a new ordinance. 

H. W, H UNEVEN, 


L. U* NO* 492. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

Editor: 

One more month has slipped by and an- 
other letter has to be went by Local Union 
No, 492. You see, our worthy president. 
Brother Nevinson, is quite a slave driver and 
if 1 (the poor recording secretary) don't 
write something, he wants to know why. Now 
what can a fellow say to whyl 

There is really very little to report from 
this local, the only new event being the resig- 
nation of Brother Hadgkiss as financial sec- 
retary^ a position he has held since the forma- 
tion of L, U, No. 492, in 1919, He is now 
training for the position of system super- 
visor and feels that this man-site job is 
enough for one pair of shoulders without 
worrying about everybody’s dues. His suc- 
cessor, appointed by the executive committee* 
is Brother 7’om Gannon of 107 Tara Hall and 
Vallee Station, and as Tom once worked in 
a bank he should have no trouble handling 
our little bit, Say, fftllows, wc can make it 
a lot easier* too, if we only remember the 
date and pry open our pocketbook and send 
him our dues on time. Instead of him having 
to call and remind us we are one or two 
months in arrears. So* come on, what do you 
say? 

Since the last publication of the Joijrnal, 
the Moose River Mine catastrophe has been 
enacted and, w'hile we, among the rest of 
Canada and United States* despair that such 
things do happen* we think that it had a 
glorious ending. Such an epic speaks volumes 
of the courage and sagacity of that some- 
times much abused body of men, the miners. 
So, let us doff our hats to these men I 

A bit of information for our own members: 
We still moot nt Peate’a Hall* Mansfield 
Street, on the first Wednesday of every 
month. 

Thomas J* SxoKEii, 


L, U, NO, 500, SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 
Editor: 

Here’s another letter from the ’*A!amo 
City" away down here in Texas, Our fiesta 
and yearly carnival this last week has left 
us somewhat tired and shaken* for we have 
still found that animal still eats animal* 
and man still beats man, ain’t it the truth? 
We mean by that that carnivals will always 
be carnivals, yet live and learn. Well, our 
credit union is going ahead in a great big 
way, lots more investments. Now we will 
look forward to a land-slide business. 

We have our credit union charter and 
have boon joined by tho gas department 
union and Station "B" group. It seemg this 
plan is excellent* simply because it enables 
the working man not only to save, but to be 
able to seouro money at a necessary time, 
at an extremely low and sane rate, and we 
all know that at some time or another we 
have all needed a loan or wit] need one. And 
isn't it nice to be able to secure that loan 
without worry of collectors dogging you 
continually? Perhaps Bomo are fixed so 
they feel they won't need a loan* good for 
them, they should then strive to put some 
in the credit union. Anyhow Inveatigate 
our credit union and find out what it can 
and will do for you If given a chance. 

Our Centennial will he held here in Texas 
Boon, and it will be a wonderful, colorful 


event. Perhaps you all have heard or read 
about It, Big events will be our Battle of 
Flowers and celebration of the battle of San 
Jacinto, which happened on April 21, 1836, 
in which 7S3 Texans under the leadership of 
General Sam Houston* fought successfully 
one of the decisive battles of the world, as- 
suring Texas independence — making pos- 
sible a new southern bouniiury for the 
United States. 

So to you Brothers farther north who may 
not understand the occasion of that cele- 
bration, we have just mentioned. It will un- 
doubtedly be some welcome information. 

The writer of the following verses gave 
u$ permission to send this in: 

*'Memorie« From the Alamo 

“State of Texas, land of destiny, 

History fiecked with heroes’ blood. 

We your children give thee honor 
On the ground where Crockett stood. 

“Dedicated to the memory of that 
Gallant little bond* 

Who with death in sight each minute 
Made for Texas their last stand. 

“Viewing now the ponce ful bearirg 
Of this aged and vine covered wall, 

It is hard to quite imagine 
.All the horrors of its fall, 

"Just as scripture solemnly reminds us. 
Ashes to ashes and dust to dust. 

This aged building with its memories 
Makes us conscious of our trust, 

“When you enter note the feeling. 

Simitar to that In a house of God. 

And each room with its inscriptions 
Teaches us of heroes* love. 

“Love of country. 

Love of freedom: 

Courage when it is needed most* 

Love of God and Hia commandments; 

Love to live* yet die on post*’' 

— Composed by William Carlson. 

Wc beliovD this poem to be outetanding* 
and the "Alamo" is right here in San An- 
tonio* a beautiful place even now, na 
Brother Carlson so graphically described 
it. It. still stands out deflantly and beauti- 
ful among the tall buildings that have 
sprung up around it. 

We believe this “Memory** is very fitting, 
due to the fact that April 21 was celebrated 
in memory of Texas heroes. We hope you 
Brothers enjoyed this letter and poem, and 
thank you kindly. Brother Carlson* of L. U. 
No. 500, here in San Antonio* 

FOWLEH. 


L, U. NO. 567, PORTLAND, MAINE 

Editor: 

BuBineHs has not picked up quite ns rapidly 
as we expected during the past month and 
our two profipective Jobs have completely 
soured; Hut the bricklayers and plumbers ore 
on the job full capacity and naturally the 
electricians will follow. 

We have recently taken occasion to put the 
pension plan into operation for the first time 
in our local and Brother Charles B. Stoddard 
(“Bert" to his associates 1 is the first to 
benefit under its provisions* “Bert'* has long 
been afillioted with the local. Joining as a 
charter member in 1915. The only particu- 
larly black smirch on this long record is in 
his insistence on owning, or refusing to 
trade, his late 1922 Model T Ford. All of us 
who look back over these long years, regard 
him as a typical union man. He has held 
many offices of responsibility, has a remark- 
able attendance record, and has been loyal to 
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thii locaPs ciiustj and prt>Krefla. We tshall not 
sftjr good-bye* but extend our ununimotia ex- 
pression of appreciation and continued wisbes 
for good fortune to Mrs- Stoddard^ who as 
well as Bert has had many of the local's in- 
terests at heart. 

C^ould write about 3 5 pages about '"Quoddy-^ 
and sum it all up in onCt for while the $36*- 
000,000 tidal power plant may be completed 
or not, from a inaKc of doubts one fact seema 
to stand out, that Dexter l\ Cooper, the engi- 
neer who hgured this tremendous project 
originally, nml many of his followers, are 
staging the greatest battle yet in its behalf* 
Thousands of opinions and arguments are ex- 
preased daily, none of which would interest 
anyone outside. There must be a market for 
the power and Congress must appropriate the 
bulariee of the |3G,000,000, both of which are 
considerable obstacles; althougli CoL Philip 
Fleming in a recent address to the Bangor 
Chamber of Commerce asserted that power 
will be produced iind markets exist for more 
power than cun be developed on the project as 
now outlined, and he signiflcantly remarked 
that Dexter P. (’ooper lacks only authority to 
sign CO nt rafts with those outlets* 

M, M. McKenney. 


L* U* NO. 702, ZONE B, DANVlLLE- 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 

Editor: 

Two months have passed since an article 
from this county has been published and 
quite a few things have happened during that 
time, also a lot hasn't happened that should 
have. 

Recently, through the elTorts of our stew- 
ards, business agent, and others. Brother 
Ed Hethrington, who was discharged on a 
framed-up charge, was put back to work and 
full time for the time he was off was paid him. 
Since that time one more attempt to got him 
discharged has failed, so I don^t know what 
is coming next. 

The women of our 1. H, E, W. families here 
ill Danville met recently and organised the 
women’s auxiliary of Local No. 702, Zone B, 
and already have shown themselves to be quite 
the gals, for they threw n card party and 
from the looks of their bank imlance after 
only six weeks of organization, it looks like 
things got olT with i\ bang. At present about 
80 per cent of those women eligible for mem- 
bership in the auxiliary are members and 
paid up* All power to ihe lafliea in their en- 
terprise and our best of wishes to them* For 
when you have your family with you in a fight 
it can change the scene entirely in the out- 
come of our struggie for complete organiza- 
tion* For example, we will take the out- 
come of switching to union dairy eompnniea. 
In Danville we hove iibout four major milk 
companies. Of the four, one is organized. 
These women, after being instructed as to 
which dairy was fair promptly switched from 
non-union to union milk. Immediately, every 
women was beset by drivers from the other 
dairies, with all sorts of high-pressure sales 
talk on wdiy they should have the milk busi- 
ness that they iost; and I think that this 
incident will have no little effect in effecting 
the organization of the other groups of non- 
union dairy workers. 

We aroun<l here read with much interest 
and with no little sympathy in our hearts the 
struggle of Local Union No, 5BS that was 
printed in the liiiit WuitKEti. For one can not 
think of El Paso without thinking of our own 
situation here, both now and a year ago. For 
almost at the same time Local No* 585 had 
their first strike we had ours nnd it viras 
nearly two and a half months afterward that 
we went back to work with our contract. 

It seems erlmlnal that union men have to 
partially pot up with rats who will go into a 
plant and fight against the honest efforts of 


men to secure the conditions so necessary to 
life and happineas* These men live on the 
hardships of others and remind mo of vuU 
tures or other foul birds on which the gov- 
ernments have open season the year around 
in their efforts to exterminate such undesir- 
ables; but I guess according to law there is 
no open season on the former kind of rats* 

Around these parts organization has been 
increasing gradually. In Fhampaign at a re- 
cent party, held simultaneously with one hei’e 
in Danville, about 3 5 new members were 
added to our list. Here in Danville ao far we 
have received only the things that the spar- 
rows starved to death on in Detroit’^prom- 
ises. But time will tell. 

In a recent talk by Brother Eugene Scott, 
our capable business agent, given at our last 
meeting in Champaign^ he told us of the 
fruits of his etforts in his organization of 
other utility properties in northwestern Illi- 
nois. Some of the properties organized by 
Brother Scott are Ottawa, Pekin, Peoria, La 
Salle, IJiocmiington, Lincoln, Galesburg, Ke- 
wanee, Marseilles and many others, which I 
think will make headaches of theae company 
unions just a little more severe* Well, they 
say, time marches on, and 1 guess it does. 

Local Union No* 7,02, Zone IL has notified 
the proper parties that our contract will be 
opened again June 1, 1&J6, for the purpose 
of ironing out difficulties which have arisen 
during the past year and a few more little 
things that are necessary to our growth and 
living conditions. 

Well, I guess it was about time to cut the 
static from this correapontlent, so until next 
month, ao long! 

IL L. IIUGHEa. 


L. U. NO* 723, FORT WAYNE, IND* 

Editor : 

The writer wishes to thank our recording 
secretary. Brother Will in m Lewis, for hia 
very interesting ariiclc in this space last 
month, explain i Tig to the readers of the 
Journal just how the employeefl (tf the 
City Light and Power works spend their 
winters. Being one of the victims of King 
Winter myself, I want to tel! the world at 
large that the good work performed by our 
city utilities will be long remembered. 

Unusually high water and Hood condltionB 
over many sections of the country during 
the past three months have resulted iTi the 
loss of nearly 200 livea, with suffering and 
hardship imposed upon thousands of our 
citizens and with property losses reaching 
into millions of dollars. Similar conditions 
two score or more years ago took a toll of 
thousands of lives in the same area. What 
would have been the loss of human life in 
the latest flood without our modern radio, 
telephone, telegraph and high speed press 
services and the electric power industry 
that make all of the above means of com- 
munication possible? Had the people in 
the stricken areas licen dependent on Paul 
Revere methoda of receiving warnings of 
danger no dotibt the loss Iti human lives 
would have been much greater. 

The electricrnl workers of this nation can 
be justly proud of their afilllation with an 
industry that plays such an important part 
in the lives of 120*000,000 people. 

Rural electrification is now making deep 
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inroads in the ranks of the unemployed in 
our local, with four of our Brothers placed, 
and more to follow, we hope* A one-man 
electrification drive by a Norman C+ F3vans* 
president of a so-called Indiana Electrifi* 
cation Association, Inc*, was brought to an 
abrupt end by the arrest of Evans, April 7, 
at Jasper, DuBois County, Indinnjir at the 
request of Attorney General Philip Lutz, 
Jr, Evans, who was fornieiTy ugsociated 
with Rural Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion unit in Greene County, was charged 
wdth selling farmers membership in hU 
association at $1 per farm, 

Aaron scharlach. 


L* U* NO, 734, NORFOLK, VA. 

Editor: 

It is a well known fact that education 
gives oneself assurance through the train- 
ing to think out problems. It trains the 
youth to pick out the important facts of 
life and study them* and lay aside the mass 
of unimportant detail* In the words of a 
noted educator, ^'education teaches one how 
to learn," and knowing how to learn the 
youth of today is exerting an iiilluence on 
the social and political life of the United 
States that is being felt more and more 
each year. Whether that infiuence is good 
or bad for our country I will not venture 
to say, but the fact remains nevertheioas. 
A large number of these young people, 
fresh from the class rooms, enter the ranka 
of labor, and it is up to organized labor 
to see that their education continuea in the 
right direction* and what an easy teak that 
should be* and one that both the pupil 
and teacher would be benefited by. The 
teacher, of course, should bo the trade 
unions through thtdr locals. I heartily 
agree with the author of tho following ex- 
tracts from a talk on educational programs 
at a meeting of Local Union No. 734, in 
Portsmouth, Va., April 16, 11136; 

“* * * Because of lack of interest or be- 
cause of opinions already formed, etluca- 
tional programs conducted by organized 
labor have never converted educators, mem- 
bers of the professions, employers of labor 
nor a large percentage of the laboring 
class. Many of these honestly believe that 
organized labor and communism are closely 
allied* A local professional man recently 
remarked* 'my father belonged to some kiiul 
of a union but T never knew much about it*' 

*‘In another decade many of the sona of 
union men will be teachers, lawyers, physi- 
cians* politicians or employers and they 
will have passed beyond our inlluence unless 
our educational programs embrace them 
now. An impression gained by the youth 
of today will remain with the man of to- 
morrow* and if boys of suitable age can 
be given an insight into the workings of 
organized labor, the result will be a closer 
understanding between persons in tho sev- 
eral w^alks of life in future years. 

“Every union man should be encouraged 
to invite his son to be hla guest at the 
meetings of his union.” 

Such a program followed through a 
course of a few generations and by organ- 
ized labor as a whole would remove from 
the mind of the public the idea that com* 
munism and organized labor were even re- 
motely allied* 

Paul R, Lkaki:. 


L* U* NO* 761* GREENFIELD* MASS* 

Editor: 

Because of flood couditioua here in New 
England, I was unable to write a few lines 
for the correspondence department of our 
^'bigger and better” magazine for the month 
of April, However, I know our local gang 
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will understatid since 1 usually wait until the 
latter part of the month U> write. 

Now that our little local here in Greenfield, 
Mass., has tasted a bit of “publicity for the 
cause" — namely, organisation in the ranks of 
the I. B. E. W, — the members of Local No, 
761 demand that I write a few lines each 
month for our magazine. Consequently, I 
shail endeavor to continue Jetting you, the 
rest of the country know through our maga- 
zine that a real live gang of woodwalkera, the 
pioneers of our local, along with the rest of 
the outside members from different depart- 
ments of the Western Massachusetts Electric 
Company, send greetings to all Brothers from 
the little town of Greendeld. 

On Wednesday, April 1, the employees of 
our company had their work set out for them 
because of the terrible flood that hit this 
state wherever water flowed. All brooks, 
streams and rivers certainly went on a ram- 
page, causing destruction and distress to 
homes of inhabitants that were near the 
raging torrents. The Green and Deerfield 
Rivers which flow throng part of Greenfleld, 
and the Connecticut, which is New England's 
largest river, inundated their banks, flooding 
the lower sections of Greenfield and surround- 
ing towns. Considerable damage was done 
to farms and homes in the patch of the flood 
waters which reached a record height. The 
Connecticut River did untold damage to 
towns and cities, breaking down dikes, flood- 
ing the low lands. Many bridges were swept 
away in and around this town and one fa- 
mous old wooden bridge connecting Green- 
field to Turner's Falls was swept away 
entirely. 

Cattle and poultry losses were great. One 
farmer in Northfield, Mass., lost over 300 
head of prize cattle. The flood sights that I 
viewed were almost unbelievable. Owners of 
rich land in Vernon, Mass., of which they 
were extremely proud, were forced to flee 
from their homes on account of the sudden 
rise of the waters. When it Anally receded, 
the land was dotted with holes and gullies, 
some of them large enough to hold a city 
block. To me, the land looked like the bad 
lands of South Dakota, when I was box- 
car touring that country some years ago. 

The flood started in March, 1936, and all 
linemen of the Western Massachusetts Elec- 
tric Company, at Greenfield, were sent out on 
emergency work in a driving rain. The 
heavy gang was sent to the town of Gris- 
wold vi lie where the North River flows 
through it. W’e had to free lines that were 
down in the water, to cut over on poles, an 
emergency service to give “juice” to farms 
and factories. It is a situation like this that 
brings out the best in a man. While this 
dangerous work wae being done, I am happy 
to say, that there were only three accidents. 

Our president, Brother Brantner, got afoul 
of a long guy line which was being used to 
pull a large tohacm shed away from our 
primary lines. It happened by the line truck 
and as the slack came up suddenly it took 
Brother Brantner unawares, injuring his 
chest slightly and hurling him in the air a 
few feet. Brantner says, “You can't keep a 
good man down." 

Brother Fred IJppe slipped off the abut- 
ment of the Schell Bridge, fulling 30 feet or 
more Into the edge of the river where the 
mud was quite oozy. Fortunately, the soft 
mire saved him from a serious accident. Talk 
about a mud turtle coming up for air, you 
should have seen Brother Lippe when he 
oozed up out of the muck. He was always a 
fall guy — for the ladies. Brother Don Clark 
had a plank fall on hb foot, which lamed him 
lip a bit, but he says he can win any Ume-^ 
by a foot. 

I should like also to say, Mr. Editor, that 
the operators in the stations did their bit dur- 
ing those trying days, endeavoring to keep 


the water from reaching the turbines, trying 
to keep service going, until Anally forced 
almost to vacate some of our power stations. 

I want to say, also, that the officials who 
were responsible for the additional money 
wc received should recognise the fact that we 
of Local No, 761 want them to know that our 
organisation is only too glad to promote good 
feeling between the company and our local 
union, both with safety and service. We 
would feel Hure of that that if some of the 
officialB had been on the scene and seen the 
feat pet-Xui Jiietj by one oC our Brother line- 
men, Red Bergeron, perched on top of a 30- 
foot extension ladder which was rope-guyed 
on each side and a long one-inch hook fas- 
tened to the top of the ladder, which was 
out as far as possible over the rushing water. 
He and the ladder were lowered to the snarled 
wires and he unsnarled them by using tree 
trimmers. 

The daddy of our local, Walter J. Kencflck. 
special represenUtive from the International 
Office, is in continual contact with our com- 
mittee at all times for his personal interest 
in our locar$ success. So, come on. Brother 
members of Local No. 761, bring in new mem- 
bers, show Brother Konefick you are willing 
to co-operate in buildipg up our local, and 
make it the banner local in the state of 
MassachuHetts. It is not fair for the mem- 
bers of our local to expect a scant few to sell 
the idea of organization to outsiders, but you 
must ftl! work hard to build up our local. By 
doing so, you show your appreciation to 
Brother Keneflck for hia many hours spent 
in helping us, 

I hope, Mr, Editor, that this letter is not 
so tong that you wonT And some space in 
your column for at least a part of it, 1 am 
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merely trying to insert interesting news of 
the activities of our young local. We vrant 
the rest of the country to recognize the fact 
that we have a real live outfit in this town, 
the first time a union was formed with 
succesd. We are bound to grow and are also 
proud of the fact that we members of Local 
No. 761 showed the way to many, if not all, 
outside locals, the highest scale of wages 
paid to linemen in this state. 

To all Brothers, we send greetings and best 
wishes. Remember, boys, the old slogan, “in 
union there is strength." The old cry rings 
out in the minds of our members here in 
Greenfield, “united we stand, divided we fall." 

In concluaioTi, Mr. Editor, I wish you and 
your wonderful uiagazitie «U the success in 
the world. 

■"West," 


L, U. NO, 887, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor: 

Let us bow our heads a moment in mem- 
ory of Brother Charley Martin, of Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, who was called to rest suddenly 
on April 18. This was a severe shock to Fi- 
nancial Secretary Frank and myself, as we 
had paid a visit to Brother Martin on the 
evening of the seventeenth, and he was his 
usual cheerful self, planning a special meet- 
ing at Ashtabula. He will be missed by 
every member of this local union. 

We are glad to welcome into our midst 
J. H. Evans, general chairman of electrical 
workers on the Detroit, Toledo and 1 ronton 
R. R., also Clarence E. LindcU, Lcnnrd A. 
Matthews and Stanley Stowick, employed 
on the Nickel Plate at Stoney Island. We 
have been conducting an organizing cam- 
paign, using the old, simple and satisfac- 
tory method of looking up the no-bills and 
signing them up, and find that this system 
sure brings them in. The C. V. T. linemen 
are 100 per cent organized, likewise the 
N, Y. C* roadgang, coach yard, Lmndale 
engine house, Baltimore and Ohio shops, and 
the other points are rapidly lining up. 

We railroad men living in the Twenty- 
first Congressional District are very much 
interested in seeing Congressman Robert 
“Bob" Croaser re-elected for another term. 
Bob is the railroad man's friend, and we must 
have him back. He is being opposed at 
the primaries by Frank X Svoboda, who 
TUna a non-union publishing company in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Here is your chance to 
protect the union label by defeating this 
unfriendly candidate and re-electing Bob 
Grosser, Let's go. 

We are hearing a great deal of slush 
about eoddling the working man. hoondog- 
gling, protecting the Constitution and other 
campaign fluff. We still remember the 
dark days when Herbie went out of office. 
Banks closed and the life savings of work- 
ing men lost, other working men walking 
the streets starving, and no plans made to 
feed them or shelter them. The G. 0. P. 
hpd the nation under their control from 
March, 1921, to March 19.'^ 2, and some of 
their accomplishments during that period 
would better remain buried. The present 
administration has given him the right to 
organize and better his condition by organ- 
ized effort, has taken the jobless boy off 
the street corner and put him in the CCC 
camp, and business is definitely on the up- 
grade. All said working man has to do is 
to use his noodle when he votes, and vote 
for the men who will continue to remember 
that he is the man who fought to free the 
country, maile the Constitution possible, and 
see that it is made the liberal document it 
was intended to be. Vote at the primaries 
and vote right. 

Bill Blake. 
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L. U. NO. 1037, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Editor: 

At our refTuIur meeting, February 24, we 
had an enjoyable time, our president, 
Charles Barrett, was present and able to 
carry on in his usual efFicient manner, al- 
though not quite recovered from his recent 
accident* 

Vice President Ingles was present and 
gave us a line on some matters of impor- 
tance to trade unionism. He told us of the 
Ontario Hydro Electric company union and 
their pension plan; how It affected the men 
over 40 years of age, and the unfair method 
of representation proposed for the employ- 
ers, while the engineers in charge were al- 
lowed special advisers to aid them in mak- 
ing agreemcntft the usual one-sided union 
way. He also dealt with the financial set-up 
and its control of industry, stating he had 
found, while trying to arrange agreements 
in various parts of the country, that the 
management in almost every case was con- 
trolled to a very large extent by the bankers 
whose sole idea of industry seemed to be 
that wages and salaries be kept down to 
the lowest possible point. 

He advised the members to try to under- 
stand the financial system, how it works 
and whether it is managed in the interests 
of the great mnas of the people or for the 
benefit of the minority. He also showed a 
couple of reels of moving pictures describ- 
ing his recent trip to Europe, taking us 
from the Statue of Liberty to Italy, France, 
Holland, England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
explained the pictures in a very interesting 
talk. 

The members present thoroughly enjoyed 
the evening iind. T am sure* wish to thank 
Brother Ingles for his interest and activity 
in the interest of our Brotherhood. 

A. A, Mileh. 


Announces Summer Traveling 
Seminar 

Students of social and economic prob* 
lems who desire first-hand contact with 
actual living conditions in the TVA and 
on the plantations, will be given an op- 
portunity through joining a traveling 
economic seminar sponsored by the 
Religion anti Labor Foundation, July 6 
to 29. 

The seminar will include ministers, 
teachers, college students, labor leaders, 
and others. Any person deeply inter- 
ested in problems of economic justice 
and occupying a place of public leader- 
ship is welcome to join. 

The seminar will open at noon, July 6, 
With lunch in the Co-operative Cafeteria, 
54 Irving Place, New York City. It will 
visit Philadelphia where the members 
will be introduced to the work of the 
American Friends Service committee 
and the emergency peace campaign. 
During an afternoon and evening in 
Baltimore the group will hear about sig- 
nificant forms of social action by clergy- 
men and trade unionists in co-operation. 
Two days in Washington will be given 
to conferences with officials in Agricul- 
ture, Labor, and Resettlement ; also with 
officers of the A. F. of L., and the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organisation. 


NOT ALLOWED TO SAIL UNDER 
FALSE COLORS 

(Coritlimod from page 201!) 

charter was granted and they were told 
that they should carry out their side of 
the bargain. Mr, Carey raised certain 
superficial excuses and sparred for time. 

Executive CounciF* Action 

At the meeting of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
in Miami in January, definite action w'as 
taken by the council to remand this 
group of workers to the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Mr. 
Cai'ey virtually refused to act upon this 
order and though he carried on certain 
insincere negotiations with President 
Tracy, he did not at any time give evi- 
dence that he ever had intended to unite 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr* Carey is a young man, new in or- 
ganization and glibly talks about unity 
of workers. He noiv finds himself at the 
head of an organization of about 8,000 
members, wffien he could be functioning 
within a large organization of electrical 
workers, long established and a going 
concern, Mr. Tracy offered to incorpo- 
rate Mr. Carey's group of workers as a 
unit in the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, accept an official 
of their own choosing and put him on 
the staff of the International Office, 
President Tracy made every concession 
except the concession that this group 
should be completely independent. A 
full history of these relationships is told 
in this issue by W^illiam Beede, a radio 
member. 

The question now comes, W^ho is 
financing Mr. Carey and his organiza- 
tion? He has a small organization and 
these workers had formerly complained 
about the so-called high dues of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. Mr. Carey is planning to open 
up a national office in New York City 
and to put road men in the field and start 
an enterprising organization campaign. 
These road men must be paid, Mr. Carey 
and the general .secretary must be paid. 
The rent must be paid and yet Mr. Carey 
does not shrink from these expenses 
though his members considered the dues 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers quite high. How can 
all this be done on 25 cents per capita? 

Mr. Carey, the apostle of unity, has 
now become the stormy petrel of division. 


WOMEN^S AUXILIARY 

iConthmiMl from pujfc 211) 

complete it with a buckle of courage. Shoes 
made of a leather called perBistence and a 
small hat fashioned from consistency will add 
much to the attractiveness of this outfit. It 
would be nice to have those who don this 
garment write a nice peppy letter for the 
JouHKAL next issue, and the reason for this 
request will be made known later. 

Over in El Paso, Texas, there is a story in 
the makitig more thrilling than any you 
mipht find in story books* and I trust every 
woman and man connected with the electrical 
industry will read what has been written al- 


ready and be sure to do all you can to assure 
a Batisfactory ending to this story, and may 
it give us all greater courage to organize and 
use our strength collectively for the better- 
ment of ourselves and fellow men. May this 
be an example of what organized effort can 
accomplish. Remember them in your prayers, 
and do not be afraid to write those brave, 
loyal men and women and tell them of your 
admiration for them in their splendid wmrk 
and unwavering courage. I w^ouid bo love to 
be there to help feed them and help carry 
those banners when their feet arc tired. 

The remainder of this article w*ill settle the 
question in your minds as to w*ho won in the 
election in this Jacksonville group and please 
remember that outside of the president these 
women are of the best. That is my personal 
opinion. 

This is the copy handed in to the Labor 
Journal from our press secretary after last 
nighFs meetings 


*'The regular meeting of the auxiliary to 
Local No. 1T7, I. B. E. W., was held Tuesday 
evening, April 21, and the election and in- 
stallation of officers was held. Cora Valen- 
tine, our present president, who has filled the 
chair most successfully for a numher of times, 
will again preside. Mrs. Mildred Courtney, 
a new and very active member, wUl fill the 
office of vice president. Mrs. Edna Wing will 
ngftin fill the olfice of secretary; she carries 
on this work in a most pleasing and eificient 
m/^Tvner. Mrs. C* O. Colston svas re-elected 
treasurer; she is active and very trustworthy. 
The executive board members arc Sisters 
Allen, Cox and Whitehouse. Sister L. L. 
Snyder was appointed chaplain and press 
secretary. The officers are very enthusiastic 
and the writer believes that they will prove 
themselves worthy of their obligation. 

'The members showed a splendid spirit of 
co-operation, not one of them objecting to 
assuming the responsibility of an officer. Not 
in all the eight years of the auxiliary’s exis- 
tence has the year commenced with a better 
will and spirit of good fellowship as it has 
this time. 

"The memberahip committee w'ill soon begin 
to function and wo are hoping to make our 
auxiliary 100 per cent before the next elec- 
tion of oflScers. The committee appointed to 
make plans for a benefit bunco party made a 
complete report, had their tickets ready and 
before they went home had many of them 
sold. This party will be held Friday night. 
May i, in the Labor Temple, 21 North Ocean 
Street. It will begin at eight o'clock and 
last until — ? Prizes will be given, and we do 
not hesitate to ask you to attend this party 
fur w'e feel sure you wdll have a most plenyant 
tl me. 

'* After the meeting the members were 
given a most pleasant surprise. Our very 
nice secretary, Su'^ter Edna Wing, served the 
most delicious cuke and limeade* and maybe 
you think the gang wasn’t appreciative. 

"We had one vacant chair. Sister E. P. 
Massey is away visiting relatives and friends 
in the southern part of the state, and w'hile 
we were having a nice, enjoyable time, there 
was not one who did not think of Sister Mas- 
sey and wish for her cheerful presence in our 
midst. We trust that Sister Massey will have 
a most enjoyable visit and are ulso hoping 
that she will have a great irresietihle w^ave 
of homesickness. 

"Press Sechbtary.’' 


There is nothing else that would justify my 
taxing your spirit of tolerance, so will try 
to see you again soon. 

Cora Valentine, 

Pre.sident. 
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IN MEMORIAM I f 


William Mutter ,1 L. U» No* 9 

Juii/ lit 

WliRreiiB It hjia plijasaed I lie Almighty God» In 
nis Inllnlie wlHtloni. to take from our ranks oirr 
worthy Brother* William Mutter; and 

Whertoia we, the memhers of Loml No. 0, In- 
diaiiupollrt, deeply mourn the loss of a true 
Brother nud wifjh to extend to the relatives and 
friends of oup late Brother, William Matter, onr 
deepest syiupitlhy In their hereavement { there' 
fore be U 

Resolved, That a copy of ihlN resnlntlon ha 
forwarflei;l to the family, ft copy be spread upon 
the minutes of our loeaJ ond that mir ehartar 
he draped for a period of 30 days In Ills mem- 
ory, and that a copy be sent to onr ofllelal pub- 
lIcnHou* the Electrical Workers' Jouruali, for 
puhiiratlon* 

DAN MANNING, 

L* M. EEK, 

Committee, 


Walter B* Abell, L* U. No, 323 

JfBffntcd Beccmlior 6, 1^10 

Whereas it has been the will of the Alnilj^hty 
God, In nit Infinite wisdom, to ramovc from our 
midst ami relieve of his hmjf surferlnfj, eiir 
dearly hcloved Brother, Walter B. Abell, wdio 
died April 13, 193(1. 

Whereas he w'as possessed of an unfailliif^ 
vrisdom and fur-ftiwlitedneHS In the labor move- 
ment and mwkeit untlrlusly to further Ite 
cause' he it therefore 

Resolved , That we. the memhers of L. U, No, 
323, ex I end fo the wldow^ of onr late Brother 
Abell, mir deepest sympathy In her bereave- 
ment : and he It fiirther 

rteaolvcd. That our charter be draped In his 
mnmory, that a copy of those resolutions bo 
forw'anieii [o his widow, that n copy lie spreaii 
on our mirmtes, that a copy he sent to the of- 
ficial Journnl for piibilcation, 

TITEODOIID .T. IE KERB. 

.IAMKB C* MHUI'llY, 

1- IEANK J. KlRCriaFP. 

Committee. 


Charles A* Martin, L. U* No. SS7 

Inititited May 1$^ 19B7 

Tt Is ivlth gi'cat sorriiiv and ^■^r^d thal we, 
the memhers of Local Ciilmi No* 887. 1. B. K. 
\V.. record fhe passing- of our Hrolhcrp Charles 
A, MarEin ; Ihcrefore be it 

IleKOlved. That we pay tribute to his memory 
liy exprcHsIna' to hig family our sincere gym- 
pa tliy t and he It further 

Resolved, That we drape our charter for a 
period of 30 days, and that a copy of these 
resolutions he sent to his licreavcd family* llmt 
a copy he spread on the minutes of our meetlns 
and a copy be sent to our ojHclal .Tournal for 
pnbl Icatlou, 

R. W, BLAKE, 
n. .T- CIUSWELD, 
rnfTD JOIINNON, 

J. W. CAl!U. 

Comnilltce. 


Fatricic O'Brien, L* U. No* 9 

April ff, 19Z0 

Whereas If has pleased Almlirhty God. In Ills 
infinite wlsdorn* to call from our midst our 
worthy Brotlicr, BatHek OTVrlen i and 

Whereaa in the death of Brnther O'Brien 
T.ocal Tnkm No. 9, nf the Tnternaf lorml Broths 
erhood of Eleetrleal Workers, has lost one of 
Its loyal and devoted memhers; therefore be It 
Resolved, Tliat laical T'ulmi No. P acknowl- 
edcres Its kreat loss in the death of mir BroMier 
and hereby expresses its appreciation of the 
services he rendered to our muse;, and be It 
further 

Resolved, That Local T'nion No, 0 extends Its 
coudolenees tn the family of Brallier 03rlcn In 
this their creat bereavemenl : and he it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these regnlutloufl he 
sent to the fa Tally of onr lute Brother, a eopv 
be soreiid on the minutes nf our LocaJ Gnlon 
No. 0 and n copy he sent to the ofllelal Journal 
of our Brotherhond for pn hi I eat Ion. 

JOHN KANE, 

EMMEH’T GREEN, 

HARHV SLATER. 

Committee* 


Patrick F* Lyncht L* U* No. 7 

/nff fated Fohruary 34 ^ 10 fit 

Whereas the Alml^'hty. in His Infinite wis- 
dom. has seen fit to call from onr mhlgt Brother 
I’litrick F. Lynch, lioegl Bnion No. 7 wigheu to 
puy respect to the iiassliiji of one of Ita most 
loyal mem here* 

Brotlier Lynch wuh a charter mernher of 
Local Bnion No. 7 and diirlui; all thoge years 
was one of the most ardent advocates of union- 
Ism and faithful memtHirs of organUed labor In 
this aectlon. and was held In td^h eatuem by 
all the memherg ; and therefore be It 

Rcgolved* That this Jociil pay tribute to hia 
memory by express I iij? to his farnOy our sincere 
sympathy ; and he ii further 

Regolved, That ttie charter of the local be 
draped for a period of 30 days; and he It 
further 

Resolved, That a enpy of these resolutions he 
spread upon the ndnntcB of this local union, a 
co|}y he sent to the International Ollire for 
puhllcntioTi in the ofRelal Journal and a eepy ho 
sent to the family of Brother Patrick h\ Lynch, 
rnAULES E* AINLEY* 

PERCY JONEH, 

CHARLES E. CAFFREY 

Committee. 


Roy H* McConne], L. U, No* 357 

IniUftictl Map le, lOBGt L. U, No. ,fflf 
It la with glnccrc re^rrets we record the paas- 
Inff of onr Brother, Roy IL MoCoimcl, who had 
hern with ns hut a short time in Local No. 337 ; 
therefore he It 

Rckolvcd, That n committee express our gym- 
pa tliy to his sister, Edna McConnel, of Tex- 
arkana ; and be It further 

Resolved. That otir charter be draped for a 
perl{jd of so days* 

A, D, ANDER^iON* 

Fresg Secretary. 


E B. Burchard, L. U. No. 569 


TniHuted Uap BS, 10 QS 

It Is with the flncpcst gnrrow and repref tliat 
wc* the niemhcrH of lan'cl Gnion No. 500, intcr- 
nnr tonal Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
record the death of Umnicr E. B. Biirchiird, a 
true and loyal Bffdhep; and 

TrVe. the meiahcrg, extend our hcarlfclt syiii- 
pathy to hIs wife ami relatives; therefore he it 
Resolved, That a copy of these resol ntlnns be 
sent to his wife, a copy sent to the Worker and 
a copy spread on the ml mi tea of the In cal 
unlofi ; niuT he It fiirthrr 

Resolved. That oTtr charter he draped In re- 
«pect to our late Brfditer for a period of 30 
days. 


n ifllM i 


C. J. BROWN. 

.1, J, Mcrnr.Loroir, 

M. L, RATCLIFF* 

Commlltop, 


Michael J. Sullivaiit L. U. No, 9 

JntffBlcff dmuary 17, lo m 

It Ima plan sad AlTniphty God. In nig 
Innnitc wisdom, to remove from our midst our 
eMtecmed and worthy Brother, Michael J, Sul- 
livan : and 

Whereas In the death of Brother Sulllvjin 
Local Onion Np, 9. of the InternaHomil Brolh- 
erhnod of liHectrlcal Workers, has lost one of Its 
triTc and devoted memhers; therefore be It 

Resolved, That Locnl flnlon No, 0 reeoanlKes 
Its srreat loss In the passlnj' of Brotbep Sullivan 
and hereby expresftes Its appreclanon of h!a 
servIcPH to the caime of onr Brotherhood t am! 
he It furtliar 

Resolved, That Local Bn Ion No. 0 tenderg Its 
sincere sympathy to the family of our late 
Brother in their time of jtreat heronvement ; 
and he It further 

Resolved, That a copy of theae regolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, a copy 
he gprcaii un [he mi nil I eg of mir r,ocal Fntoii 
No* 0 and a copy he sent to ihe olhelnl Journal 
of our Brotherhood for puhlicatlon, 

JOHN KANE, 

EMMETT GREEN. 
HARRY SLATER. 

Comm It tee. 


Andrew Sa.tt«r6«ld^ L. U. No. 2S 

/aGRiied March J, ifii?7 

Whcfcas It Is with the deepest worro’w that 
we, the memhers of lx>eal Union No. 28, I* B. E, 
M ., pay our lust tribute of rogpect; to the inem- 
ory of our late Brother, Aiulrew Satterhold, 
whom God, In His Intlntte wlgdom, saw (It to 
remove from our mldat ; and 

MTiereaB Brother Sattcdleld was one of our 
oRicsi, most faithful, true ami loyal memhers; 
therefore be It 

Resolved. That we stand In alienee for one 
minute as a tribute to his memory ; and be It 
further 

Resoiveil, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be gpread upon the ml mites of our meet- 
ing, n cony be sent to his heron ved family ami 
a copy he sent to onr oilkdal journal for 
puhllcatlou. 

campbeu, carter, 

EDWARD DOUGHERTY. 

Committee* 


Charles McTamriiey, L* U, No. 53 

Tuitiaied Septemhi^r 10 j ion 

pleaacd the Almighty God, lii 
111b Innnitc wnsdoui, to take from our ranks our 
worthy Brother, Char lea McTamiioy ; and 
Whereas we, me ttiemberg of Local Union No* 
5?' mourn the loss of a true and faltlifnl 

Brother, anti wish to extent! to the relatlveg a nil 
friends of our late Brother Charles McTamney 
onr deepuHt sympathy In tholr bereavement : 
thereftm) he it 

Resolved, That a copy of thla resolution be 
forwarded to the family, a copy to be spread 
upon tho minutes of onr locul and that mir 
charier be draped for a period of 30 days in his 
memory, and that a copy be sent to our offlclal 
publication, the Electrical Workers' Journal 
for publication. 

JOE CLOtimiLlinL 

THOMAB M. CASSIDY. 

W T L L I A M E U R KE R Y, 

Committee. 


H. C* McCIcnohan, L. U. No, 41 S 

initiated Januartf 1000 

It Is with deepest sorrow ntul regret that we, 
the aiomliers of Local Union No, 11 g, L B. K. 

Gie death of oiir past -president, h! 
C. lenehan, on April 3, 

of Brother McClenehan haa left 
this union with a distinct sense of shock ami a 
feeling of a loss that will not Hoon he healed. 

To his bereaved loved ones we offer the sym- 
pathy of a scri^w shared. Knowing him as wc 
have, wc can In some meagure appredatG ilir 
greater sorrow wddeh Is llulrs. 

Tn memory of our Brother, our charter shnll 
be d railed for 30 days, and this tribute shall 
he spread upon onr minnteg, published In our 
Journal, and a copy sent to the loved ones left 
behind. 

A. E, BOLYARD, 

J. N. IlDWE, 

A, ,r. SllOTIB* 

Committee. 


J. Quigley, L* U, No. 817 

JaRiated P^vJ» uarp BB, 1920 

Whereas Almighty God, In Hia Inftnlte wjg- 
ilorn. hiiH hooTj pleased to call to his eterual 
reward onr beloved Brother. J, Quigley; and 

Whereag Brother Quigley, by h!s unfailing 
member and hia steadfast interest In 
tlie affairs of the Internal tonal Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, has Inculcated Into the 
minds ami hearts of the membership of Local 
Lnlon No. 817 the spirit of true fraternity ; 
and ' 

Whereafl In tlie death of Brother Qnlglev 
T.ocal nnion No. 817 ims sutTcriid the loss of 'a 
true and loyal member, and his ramlly a 
devoteij hnsband and loving father; therefore 
be It 

Rewolved. That a copy of these rcsolntlona bo 
sent to bin famMy, a copy ti> he spread on tho 
minutes of Tfocal Union No, 817, and a copy to 
he gent to the International Oflicc for piiMi ca- 
tion in the Electrical Workors' Journal: and 
be It further 

Resolved* That the charter of Ijocal Union 
No 817, he draped for a period of 30 days In 
loving memory and respect. 

'*God fuRllls Himself in mimv ways. ♦ * ■ He 
lived his life, and that which he has done, may 
God within Himself make pun*,*' 

n. FT, MNDSLEY* 

C. MAAG. 

P. CAT.CAGNO. 

Committee* 
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Walter C. Hyler, L, U. No. 677 

Intllaled February S, la^S 

It wUb cle«|j sorrow And r<?^et that we, 
the iiiejiibers of Local t'tiluti No. ti7T record the 
death of Brother Walter C. lU'lert who passed 
QWH>‘ on March 1, IPBO : therefore l>e 1C 

Uesolved, That we pay tribute to his memory 
1 ) 3 ’ expressing to his family our alnoere syui- 
jialhy ; anil he It further 

UcHolveiL That u copy of this roHOlutlon he 
sent ft) tils family p a copy be apread upon our 
mlnulea and a copy Kcur to the Journal of 
Mcctrleal Workers and Operators; and be it 
further 

HCKoived, That the charier of the local union 
he draped for a period of 30 days. 

I? A MON OTTO, 
liecordlng Secretary, 


Henry Boken, L, U* No* 9 

/uitiatcd October 19 IG 

Whereas Almighty tJed, In, Uls infinite wds- 
doiijp him reriioveil from our mUlsi our eateemed 
ami worthy Brother* Henry liokeu ; and 

Whereas iii the death of lirother Boken IioenI 
Tnlnti No. P. of the intcrfml Imial Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, has lost one of Its true 
ami devoted meniljers ; therefore he It 

UesolVf.>d, That Local I'nlon No. 9 recognises 
Its great loss In Ibe death of Brother Hoken and 
hereby expresses Its appreclulion of his services 
to the cause of our Brotherhood ; and he it 
further 

Uesolvedp That Local Tnlon No. 9 tenders its 
sinct^re s>*mtmthy to the family of our good 
Brother In I heir time of great hereavement ; and 
he B further 

Itcfltdved. That a copy of ihese resolutiona he 
sent to the family of our late Brother, a copy be 
Spread on the mlnntei? of our Local I'niou No, P 
aud a copy be soiit to the nmclat Juiirnal of our 
Bri^lherhood for pubUcntlou. 

.muN 

EMMETT flUEEN. 

IIAIUEY SILATEU. 

Committee, 


N, Grefiter* L* U. No, 561 

Iniiiaicd IG, 19^5 

W'hcrcHK L* V. No. Cdl has been called upon 
to pay Its last respecls to Brother N. Grenier^ 
whose dcjiariure ts luoiirned b,v luenibers of the 
local : therefore he It 

JtcBoived, That we pay tribute to his memory 
nud cxx»re8s our sym[)nt]iy to his famllj’i ami 
drape pur charter for 30 days iu respect to his 
aietiit)r 3 ’ ; and he It further 

llcHolved. Thai a copy of these resolutions he 
sent ro the Electrical Workers" Jouruai for 
publication and a copy be (o*»t to his family* 

A. A. LEGER, 
Hecordlng S'ceretary- 


N. Stubblefield^ L, U* No, 561 

InitUtttd April 7, 1951 

It 1» with deep sorrow and regret that the 
memliers of Local No. hfll motirn the death of 
our Brother, N, Ntubhlefleld ; therefore be it 
Uesolved, That we pay irlliute to his memory 
by expressing to his family our sincere syra- 
X>athy : and bp It further 

HoHijlved* That a copy of these resolutions ho 
«ent to his family, a copy to l>e spread upon our 
minutes and a copy sent to the Electrical 
M^orkers' Journal for puhikaflon ; and he it 

KeHoIvod, That the cbarEer of this local he 
dnua‘d for a period of 30 dayH, 

A, A, LEGE It, 
ItceurdluE Secretary. 


T* 2. Wilsoiii L. U* No, 213 

Zalfinfcd AftrU 

It l« with deep sorrow and regret that w’p, the 
memhers of Local t'nlon No, 213, Internattojiftl 
Brotherhood of Electrlinii Workers* record Hie 
jiasMlng of our Brother, T, Z* Wilson ; therefore 

Itesoiveii, That we. In Hip spirit of hrotliprly 
love, pay tribute to his memory, by expressing 
to his family oiir Riucerc sympuHiy; ami be R 
further , 

Resolved. That our chart t‘r be draped for a 
period of 30 days : and he It furtbpr 

Resolved. That a copy of these resoluttona he 
aent to his family* a t'opy Im sent our official 
Jonrunt for pnhiiratiou and a copy he spread Iu 
full upon the minutes of Local Tnlou No. 213. 

II. W. JONES, 
j. K* JONES, 

F. rLANTEP. 

Commit tee. 


Rickard S, Joneif L, U. No, 602 

Jjirtfrafed 6^ 1323 

Whereas we* the mem hers of I*ocal Union No. 
602. L B* E* W,, have Kuifered the loss of our 
loyal and faithful Brother, Richard S. Jones, 
w’ho departed from this life on April 19, 1936 ; 
ami 

Whereas the ahsence of his fellow'shin and 
kindly nature will ta* kt^^iily felt by all who 
knew him : therefore be It 

Jlemdved, That Local Union No* 602 reeog- 
nl)!e Its great loss Li the passing of Brother 
Jones, and hereby expresses Its oppn^elaUoti of 
services to the cause of our BroHierhuod \ ami 
be It further 

Itf'Holvpd, That the charter of Ijocal Union 
No. 602 be draped for a period of 30 days out 
ut respect to Hie memory of our departed 
Broflier, Richard S. Jones; and he it further 

Itesoived, That a ertpy fd' these restdufions he 
sent to !he family of our lute Brother* a copy 
he spread upon the rnlnutPH of I*ocal Union No, 
B02* arid a copy be scut to the oflk-e of the In- 
terna tlonal Brotherhood for tml>Heation In the 
official JoiirnaL 

H. O, 3'HHMrSHN* 

Financial Secretary. 


George B. Labo, L* U* No. 569 
/niflofed .Ifnr/ 31, 193S 

Whereas it has been the will of the Almighty 
(inil, in Elis Infinite wisdom, to remove from our 
midst our dearly bHoved lirother* George B. 
Ijiiho ; and 

Whereas Local Union No. rjflt*. 1. B. E. \V„ 
has lost a most loyal and fnithful merotK-r ; 
therefore ho It 

Resolved. That we I he members of T*ocal 
Union No, 569* J. B. E, W.* extend onr deepest 
and most hcftHfelt sympailiy to the w‘lfe and 
relatives of Our late departed Brother: and he 
it further 

ReHolvcd. That a ropy of these resolutions 
lie spread on the minutes of Local Union No. 
.'00, i. B. PL W., a copy bo sent lo the widow 
Ilf our hile Brother; iiml bi' It further 

ItpHOIved, That the cluirtpr of the local he 
draped for a period of 30 days lu rcsiieet am! 
iiieiuory of our late Brotlier, tleurge B* Labu* 

J. I, MerULLOUGil, 
riT ARLES F. tnUlNGS, 
rHARt,KH J, BROWN, 

MTLLIA.M BRAONKll f^MITH. 

Commit teo. 


Roy C. Lenbort, L. U. No, 77 

/ntfirttcff Drcemhcr ,1. 15 Ji 

It la with deep surrmw and regret that the 
memhera of Local Uulon No. 77, I. B. E. W*, 
mourn the untimely death of our Brother, Roy 
C. I Am hart : Iherefore he It* 

Resolved* That we pay i rlhute to his memory 
by expressing to his family nur sincere sym- 
pathy ; and he it further 

Resolve<L That a copy of these resolutions he 
sent to his family, a copy be sjiread upon our 
minutes and a copy he sent to the Electrical 
Workers' Journal for pubtleatlon ; and be It 
fn rther 

Reaolvetl, That ilie charter of this local union 
he lira lied for a period of 30 days. 

A, K. MARTIN. 

A. <L TTKEIER. 

IRVING PATTEE, 

Committee. 


William Henry Beers, L* U* No* 133 

Initiated June 1, 1312 

Wherena It has tileaseil Almighty God, In Ills 
innnlte wisdom to remove from our midet our 
esteemed Brother, Wllllaiu Henry Beers; and 

Whereas In the death of our late Brother, 
l*opjil Union No* 133, L B, E, tV.* has lost one 
of its charter memhera, a true oud loyal mem- 
ber ; lie It therefore 

Resolved, That LikviI rtibm No* 133 recog- 
ulxp fra great losa In ihe pn»»bRs Brother 
WlllLam llenry Beera, and hereby expresses ita 
appreciation of his membership ami ever-willing 
acrvli'c to oiir Brotherhood: he It further 

Resolved, That Local Union No, 13S tender 
llK sincere condolences to the fiimllj of our late 
Hfol her in their time of great horeavement : and 
he it further 

Resolved, Thnt a copy of rlicse resotiiHoua be 
sent to the family of our lale Brother, a copy be 
spread on the minutes of I*ocal No, 133, and a 
cot\v be aeni to the nftlclnl Journal of our 
BrothcrliotHl for puhlicjitlon, 

SA.MUKr, E. LEE* 

J. HEl.NIG, 

K. MEADE HUNT, 

Committee. 


Herbert Humphrey, L* U* No. 499 

/nirfalcd AprR Sa, 1554 

lVherea.8 Local Union No* 400 has saffered 
the loss of one of its true and loyal members. 
Brother Herbert Humphrey; and 

Whereas Local Union No* 409 wishes to ex- 
tend Its sympalhy to tbose who remain to 
mu urn his passing ; therefore bi* it 

RcHolved. That a copy of these resolutions be 
Hpreaci upon the minutes of our loiral union, n 
cupy he sent to our official Jourmil for pnblica- 
Hon, and (hat our churler be draped for li per- 
iod of 30 days, 

L. A. MeC.tliTY, 

Secretary* 


R. L* McConnell, L* U, No* 583 
Initiated Map 1€, 13iG 

It is with dcexjcst regrets luid heartfelt ayiU’ 
pa thy for his family that w’e, the memhera of 
Local Union No, 583, 1. B. E, W„ list the name 
of Brotlier McConnell among tliose whom God 
in Heaven has seen fit to call homo to HI» fold : 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions he 
Hpreiid In full on the minutes of [*ocul t'nUiii 
No. 583, uud a copy sent to the Interna tional 
uHrc for publication in the Journal ; amj he It 
further 

ResoEved. That the charter be draiietl in 
mourtdiig for a perhKi of 30 days In respect to 
the iiiemiyry of our depitrteij Brother, U. 1,. 
.McCouhelL 

CLTDE LUNSi'^ORD, 

E* D* DAVIS. 

J. H. JACttllV, 

Committee, 


Charles H. Shipman, L* U. No* 6 

Initiated June 17, JPJJ 

It Ih with sorrow ami regnu rhut we* the 
ineinbcrH of Local Union No. 6, L fL E* W„ 
record the passing of our Brut her, Charles il* 
Shlpmaii : therefore he II 

Resolved, Thnt we. In (he stdrit u( Brotherly 
kive* pay tribute to hlw inemury by ex pressing 
in ills family our sincere sy mini thy; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That our chnrter lie draped for a 
period of 30 days; ami he It further 

ReHolved, That u c^ipy of HieHe refloliitions 
he Hcut to his family, n copy he sent to our 
olllchU Journal for puhtlcatlim, and a copy be 
spread Lu full upon the inlrmtes of Local Unkm 
No, 6. 

A. T At BIN, 

E. G. JOHNSON* 

G. K. MATTI?;ON* 

Committee. 


M, L, Maderni, L. U, No, 583 
Initiated fVfrrMurTi; 7* 13 SO 

Wh^eas it has been the will of *\lmighty Gtid. 
In Ilia lunutte wisdom* to remove from our 
midst our dearly beloved Brother, M. L. Ma- 
dernl ; and 

Whereas in the death of Brother Muderni* 
Lcu'ol Union No* 583. of I. B. E* W,* has lost 
one of Its true and dcvoteil mcjiihers ; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
lie spread in full upon Hie minutes of Local 
Union No. fiS3, 1, B, E, \V*, a eojiy he sent to the 
I nierniiHonal Office for publiciiHon in Hie 
ofiiclal Journal, and Hint u copy be sent to flic 
family of our late Brother; ami be it further 

Resolved* That the ehnrter of Local Unlmi 
No, 583 he dniped In tuou ruing for a period of 
30 days in respect to the memorv of our late 
Brother, M. L. Mnderni. 

CJ^Vm-: LUNS4FORD, 

E. D. D,^VIS* 

J. 11. JACOBY. 

Committee, 


Emmet E* Sharkey, L, U. No. 1 

Initiated ,4prll 26, 1B29 

Whereas Local Union No. 1 has suffered the 
hiss of one of Its true and loyal memhcri!i* 
Brother Emmet E, Sharkey ; and 

Will' reft ft lirOcal I'nlon Nn* i wishes to extend 
its sympathy to those wdio rernalu to mourn his 
passing : therefore be It 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the minnteM of *mr local union, a 
copy he sent to our olficlal Journal for puhlka- 
ihui, and thnt mir elinrler be draped for a 
period of 30 days. 

M. A. NEWMAN, 

,T. II HUM AN FINKE, 

A, L* BOEMER. 

Committee, 
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George T. Parker, L. U, No. 1 

Eiiph mhfr 1&20 

WlioreflK AlmltfUty God* In Wli* iJillnUc wis- 
clnm, has lit to coll froiti oiir niUlwi nur 

eff.tcemi'il iinil worthy lirot1ier» (J«orgtt T- 
rurkt?r. who Iioh poNtied on to his gmiTor re* 
wiird ; and 

Whereas Local nnion No* L L W E. \¥,, ha» 
suffered Elie IgSN of 0 Lmc and worthy Brother!: 
rherefore he It 

Uetsolvedt Thai w^e. in a aplrit. of brotherly 
Jovi% pay trilaite lo hU incinorj hy expreatfinff 
to hl3 family ovir wlncere Myiapathy ; and he it 
fnrthfir 

iiesolvml, That a ropy of these reisoliitloriri be 
sent to hig faiitlLy, a copy to be spread on our 
inf nut amt a ropy In the Electrical Work era' 
.iournai for pTihlleathm, 

M. A. NEWMAN. 
hI. TIEJtMAN FTNKE, 

A. U BOEMETt, 

Connnittec. 


TKomiii Wright, L- U. No I 

Ini tutted Nnvvmhcr Sj itttA 

Whereas Alinlt^hlj Mod* Su I Us Infini te wla* 
(irmi, has removed rrom our midst our worlhy 
Brother. Thoimm Weight : and 

Wliereaa In thi‘ death of Brother W' right. 
Local No. 1, of I. B, W., haa lost one of Its 
true and devoteci meinhers ; therefore he it 
Kesoh'ed, Tlmt our eliiirler be draiiPd for a 
period of ihi days in respect to onr ucparictl 
Brother ; and be It further 

Itesolved, Tliat a copy of these rcaolutlona iie 
Hpread on onr mimttnn and n irnpy he sent to the 
I'llect rival Workers' Journal for i>nhlLcatlon, 

M. A. NEWMAN, 

J, iTERAfAN h'lNKK, 

A, h. BOEMEK, 

Committee. 


Morris £, McDonald, L. U. No. 554 

/at t to ted fifepf ember S5jf 

^Whereas we, ihe members of Local Union No. 
fiod. I. B. E* W., have atiffered the Iohh of onr 
loyal and faithful Brother, Morris E MidJmiald 
who departed from Mils life on April Ifn lP3n; 
n nd 

Wlirreas the nhsenec of hia feUnwHhln and 
kindly nature wUl iie keenly felt by all who 
knew him : therefore be it 

Tlesoh'pfL That this local In meeting nBaem- 
hied, stand in silence for one mimiie as a 
solemn tHhute to hts memory : and lie It fnriher 
Tic solved. That we drape onr charier for a 
period of 80 days, mol that a copy of these 
rcMointlons ho sont to hts bereaved family, that 
u copy he aprend upon the minutes of our meet' 
iiig, and a copy be sent to onr official .fournal 
for imblication. 

n A BOLD VAN ALLEN, 
JORPlBIf FINCH. 
nAEEY MILLEN. 

Committee, 


Ralph W, Farsoni, Internationnl Office 

Initiated rfnljf <1, in L. U, No. ffftJ 

It la wdth fiorrw and regret we, the mrmln^ra 
of Local No. !i!89. International Brotherhood of 
Elect rkal Workers, record the passing to the 
Great Oeymid nf nur cstcernpi'l and worthy wlth- 
draw'al memher, Ralph W. Parsons, following a 
lingering Illness. 

Resolved, That we ns a union, hi hrothcrly 
love, extend our deepest and most heartfelt 
pymp.ithy to hia rehitlveH: and he It further 

RpNolved. That A copy of these reRolutionH be 
ptAced on onr records, nnd a copy sent to the 
official Journal of our Brotherhood for 
PTddtcatlon. 

P. J. DEAN, 

RDY W. CAN NET, 

Commll Eee. 


George H. Lackay, L. U, No. 358 

I Hi tin tort Ottfobet^ J!>S7 

It Is with Bormw' nnd regret that we, the 
members of Loenl No. 8ri8, L B. E. W'„ record 
the passing of nor Brother, Cporge 11, Lack ay : 
therefore be It 

TlesolTcd, That w^e, In the siiirit uf In-otlierly 
love, pny trihute to his memory hy expressing 
to his family our sincere sympathy ; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That onr clinrter he draped for a 
period of dayej and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions he 
sent to his family, a eoiiy he sent to the Elec^ 
trical Workers' ,Tonrna1 for pnhltcatlon and a 
copy be spread on tlie mlimtCB. 

robf:rt it. beck, 

S term Ary. 


Jamei Neely, L. U, No, 3 

Initiatcil QtJtober IVS 4 

Whereas wo, the members of the switchboard 
division of Local Union No. 8, interna Uumil 
Brotlierhood of Electrb'al Workers, have ex- 
perienced our tlrst death In our division through 
the de^tlt of our loyal am! faitlifnl Brollior, 
James Neely, who departed from this life on 
April U, W'M ; and 

WhereiiK his militant spirit and loyalty will 
live in our memories E Iherefore he it 

Kesolved, That the switchboard division of 
Local Uniim No, 8 atand in silent meditation as 
a solemn tribute to tits memory j ami he It 
further 

Itcfiolved. That 11 <!0!>y uT these rcsolu Unn« he 
sent to his iiereiived family and to onr nfllLdal 
Journal for niihlication. 

SWlTPIlBnA UD DIVISION. 

Local Union No. 3. I. 11, E, W. 


Clem C. Pariihi L. U. No. 481 

InitUited April /!l/g 

Clifford A, Hatch, L. U. No. 481 

/niOoted Ovtober lUlS 

George M. Larrair, L, U. No. 481 
tnUitrtrd Mur eh 22, IbJi 

Whereas Local Union No, 4R1 has snlTercd 
the loss of three of its true ami loyal memberH 
til the piiHt rlircc monllm, Brothers tlem f\ 
Parish, Clifford a, llateh, and tieorge M. 
Jjii rmlr : 

Whereas Local Bn Ion No. 4fil wishes to ex- 
tend Its sympiLtliy 10 those wlio remain to 
inourti their niisRing; therefore he It 

Resolved, That a copy of these rcaoBtilotis be 
spread upon the niiiiiites of onr local union, a 
copy be sent our 1 ulema t Iona I for piihlicatlon 
In the Journal, and ihat onr charter ifc draped 
for A period of 30 days, 

.If BIN 'PniTMEY. 

JOHN JtERTRAUf, 

TKU fmENNA.N, 

.101 IN WOLFANUER. 
trn ARLES LUTZ, 

romaiittec. 


William Babeyp L. U. No. 245 

f Hit in ted JnUf I 

Tt is will! iIcrpcHt sorrow and regret Eloir 
Local Thiion No. 245, I. lb E. W., records the 
death of onr csteemcfl and worthy Brother, 
William Balflcy, lo wlione hercaved wife anti 
family we exiimil our RlriccTo and heartfeU 
symparhy: therefore he It 

Rcsoh'ed, 1’htit w^e. an a iKHly. Rtand In Hllcnce 
for one minute, ns a tribute to his memory, and 
tlmt onr charter lie ilrntied for a iicrbid of .IP 
iiays : and he it furl her 

Resolved, That a copy of these rcHoIntlona 
he spread upon ihe ml mites of our nveeltiig, a 
copy he sent to his family, and a copy he sent 
to tmr oftlHal Journiil for publication. 

MARION TUCKER, 
RAidlr LANDIS. 
t;EDROE GINDETJ.E, 

Committee. 


WOMAN'S WORK 

(Continued from page 210) 

Strong support for the consumers label 
will result in extending it to other 
branches of the women's garment in- 
dustry, such as hats, blouses, dresses* it 
may even result in the use of real union 
labels on women's clothes. 

This industry has suffered from cut- 
throat competition by sweat shops where 
women and young girls, driven at their 
jobs by brutal foremen, can make only 
three, four or five dollars for a long 
week of work at the piecework rates. 
One investigation after another has 
showed the appalling conditions in sweat- 
shops, yet if the unions succeeded in 
organizing the workers in these shops, 


THIS BUTTON IN YOUR LAPEL 

proudly nnnonncefl memberahlp In 
the L 11, E, W. A handsome hit ef 
jewelry. In gold and rfi *1 ^ |V 

enatneL Solid gold^ small ^ J 




either the owner discharged them or 
picked up his shop bodily and moved it 
to another city. There was no way for 
the buyer of a garment to know whether 
it was made by a sweatshop or by a 
manufacturer who was trying to uphold 
standards. 

Sometimes we think women do their 
clothes buying to suit the merchant. 
They let him sell them funny dooking 
hata> and when a change in fashion puts 
the clothes they have out of datei they 
accept the change with pathetic eager- 
ness, The stores advertise, “This is the 
new color that everybody will be wear- 
ing," and very soon everybody is wear- 
ing it. Actually, we don't have to please 
the merchant. He makes his living by 
pleasing us, and if we will speak up and 
ask for what we want, instead of timidly 
taking what he offers, pretty soon he 
will be getting us what we want. 

The Con.sumers Protection Label will 
be used by 90 per cent of the manu- 
facturers of women's coats and suits, so 
you will have no trouble in finding it in 
the stores; and that means, too, it will 
be found on a full range of garments, 
from high priced down to low^ priced. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID FROM APRIL 


1, INCLUDING APRIL 30, 1936 
L.U. 

No. Name Atnoimt 

802 L. T. Swan ?Lf!00.(l0 

S3 J. K. Walker 300,00 

3S B, Rainger 1,000.00 

104 M, Donlon 1 000 00 

134 W. H, Walters 1,000.00 

LO. A. W. Hack 1,000.00 

9 Patrick O'Brian . ... . 1,000.00 

3 John Zimmerman 1,000.00 

L O. Charles Zinrid, Sr 1,000.00 

28 A, Satterfldd . 1,000,00 

58 Joseph Krafteck 1,000.00 

311 J. L. Taylor 1,000.00 

1 G, Schumann 1,000.00 

L 0. S. J. Thomp&on 1,000.00 

62 Henry Lichol 1,000.00 

1,0. R. W. raranna 1,000.00 

I, 0. E. H. Burchard 1,000.00 

52 H. D. MerHs, 1,000.00 

134 C. F. Koren 1,000.00 

900 W. J. Stewart- .. UOtJ.OO 

817 J. M. Quigley 1,000.00 

3 D. Woodley 1,000.00 

L 0. H* H, Hess 1,000.00 

196 J. D. Wilson 1,000.00 

3 James E, Howard 1,000.00 

G A. J. Soldate 1,000.00 

323 W. B. Abell . 1,000.00 

408 James H. WollaEton 475.00 

126 G. A, Oddi ■ ■ . 1,000.00 

134 F. R. MacfaHane,. 1,000.00 

6 R. P. Adams . 14.68 

602 R. S, Jnnes 1,000.00 

3 James F. Neely 300.00 

887 C. A. Martin 1,000.00 

134 Phil Gtabowaki , 1,000,00 

L 0, Ira W, Hontun - — 1,000,00 

481 George W. Larrair 1,000.00 

18 E, E, Lamar 1,000.00 

1 Thomas WHjjht 1,000.00 

1,0. H. H. Somerville 1,000.00 

134 O. Olsen 1,000,00 

LO. J. Oxley 1,000.00 

246 W. M. Balsley 300,00 

1. 0. John N. McCauley, 1,000.00 

499 Bert Humphrey 150.00 

213 Thomas Z. Wilson-. ^ . 1,000.00 

686 R. A. Rivera 1,000.00 


Total 141,830.68 
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A VOTE FOR SANE PRACTICAL 
UNIONISM 

1 1 from 

salvation. He argued that the amount of 
per capita tax could be diverted into the 
organization if set up as an independent 
element outside the A. of L, 

A resolution setting forth conditions in 
the radio and allied trades and argu- 
ments for issuance of a national charter 
to radio workers was adopted for presen- 
tation to the A, F, of L, convention. This 
resolution was presented to the conven- 
tion and referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee, which recommended that it be 
referred to the executive council for 
future action and consideration, in which 
the convention concurred. 

On December 27, a conference of the 
Radio and Allied Trades was held at 
Pittsburgh, at which delegates from the 
independent dual unions outside the A. F, 
of L, were seated as fraternal delegates, 
thus rescinding former action that no 
independent delegates be seated, 

Weltion Cale, national secretary-treas- 
urer of the Electrical Radio Workers^ 
Union {independent), addressed the con- 
ference and stated that the A. F. of L, 
and independent unions have but a small 
percentage of the workers in the indus- 
try and that they had 6,000 to 10,000 in 
the metal group and about 16,000 in the 
radio group. Knowing the radio indus- 
try, 1 lun at a loss to know where these 
16,000 are organized, 

Pelciiate dltirk, representing the Philco 
workors, reported that hia local union had 
been withhokiing payment of per capita tax 
to the Ap V\ of L. since the convention, and 
would continue to do so. f’arey stated that 
the per capita tax paid to A. of L. since 
the IddlL'o union was organized was a waste 
of money, 

C. E. O, on the Scene 

John Brophy, for the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, addrensed the coii- 
ference on industrial unionism and eriift 
unionism and stated the radio workers 
should decide what to do and act on their own 
responsibility. Vice President Phillip Mur- 
ray of the United Mine Workers also ad- 
dressefl the radio conference along the hnes 
followed by Hrnphy, 

The conference adopted a resolution de- 
claring “that the members of radio and 
allied trades will not afHliate or be a part of, 
or subtliviii,3on of any craft national or inters 
national union now In exifstence in the 
present set-up of the A. F. of L.^' Motions 
expressing resentment against the A, F. of K 
and stating that under no conditions would a 
charter simliar to those issued to the rubber 
workers and automobile workers be accepted, 
were adopted. 

At tiie January meeting of the executive 
council of the A. F. of L., Carey argued for 
the issuance of a national charter. The 
council announced that it had decided unani- 
mously that local unions in the radio industry 
be transferred to the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and that the latter 
be requested to conduct an active campaign 
to organize the radio industry. 

Following this the radio workers held a 
conference in Washington on February 10, 
10‘Pk The independent unions were seated 
as fraternal delegates with voice but no 
vote. John Hrophy, Kitty Pollack, now work- 
ing for the r. L O,, and Frank PalnieTT 
former editor of Federated Presfl* now of 


■‘People'S Press,'' wore also present at all 
sessions, Carey stated that he had conferred 
with President Tracy of the I. B, E. W,, who 
had submitted terms of affiliation. 

Proposal! from 1 , B, E, W. 

These proposals with attached copies of 
questions and answers were given to the dele- 
gates in mimeographed form. They pre- 
sented an imposing document for study. 
Nevertheless, though they were only received 
by the delegates on Saturday morning, they 
were rejected without analysis^ by the dele- 
gates on the recommendation of Carey and 
on the ground that it had already been de- 
cided to set up our own nationa! organization. 

It was reported that late Friday further 
proposals had been submitted by the 1. B, E. 
W., but that these were not available to the 
delegfites because they had been mailed to 
rarey at Philadelphia. 

In view of this confusion 1 moved that the 
president of the I. B. E. W, be invited to ad- 
dress the radio workers' conference and per- 
sonally explain proposals and anaw^er ques- 
tions. After an hour's deimte that motion 
was narrowly carried. When the conference 
reconvened in the afternoon it was moved to 
rescind the action and not allow President 
Tracy to speak. It was tlcckled, as Tracy had 
already been invited, and had agreed to ap- 
pear on Sunday afternoon, to allow the pre- 
vious action to stand. Nevertheless, a mo- 
tion to reject the proposals was made, and 
though I appealed to delay action until after 
hearing from President Tracy, it was carried. 

President Tracy addressed the conference 
on Sunday. Regretting the hasty action of 
closing the door after he hatl been invited and 
not waiting for further proposals and ex- 
planations, be stated that the setting up of 
a new union would not end jurisdictional 
disputes but increaHe thorn, in view of the 
fact that the I. B. E. W, was the existing 
union in the field. Ilia inter national^ be 
stated, had taken a referendum vote for an 
amendment to their constitution in order to 
take in low-dues members, 

Tracy's Overture Rebuffed 

In closing, President Tracy requested that 
a committee of radio delegates be elected to 
further meet with him and work out pro- 
posals. I moved that such a committee be 
elected, but the motion was defeated. That 
the issue he decisively met J then moved 
"that the proposals of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers be ac- 
cepted,” I explained that this was not an 
issue of industrial unionism, but a sensible 
effort to merge temporarily chartered local 
unions into an established union already in 
the radio field, in that the I, B. E. W, has 
radio sound men^ broadcasting and radio 
service men; that this was a decision of the 
executive eoundl of the A. F. of L., reached 
after considerable study; that the proposals 
pledged full local autonomy, election of our 
local officers, etc.; that they guaranteed full 
industrial organization of all radio workers 
irrespective of classification; that we had the 
right to continue organizing skilled men, 
machinists, necessary craft men, into our 
locals and that no division of workers would 
take place; that locals coming in would pay 
no Initiation fees and that per capita tax 
wafi almost similar to that now paid the A. F. 
of L.; that the I. B, E, W. had a craft form 
as well as a council form as well as an in- 
dustrial form of organization, and that the 
proposals they submitted met all require- 
ments of an industrial set-up. 

This motion was also defeated and the 
door detin itelv closed on the proposals of the 
1. B. E. W, 


An officer's report and recommendations 
was then read by Carey, setting forth reasons 
for refuflaJ to affiliate with the 1. B, E, W,, 
criticizing the executive council of the A. F. 
of Jj. and recommending setting up of a uew 
national union. He stated that this report 
was drawn up with the advice and help of 
the C. [. O. 

It was decided to set up the United Elec- 
trical and Radio Workers of America and to 
take in all the independent unions, its Juris- 
diction to cover workers on radio and radio 
parts and employees engaged in manufactur- 
ing clectricn! or radio parts who also may 
manufacture other products. The new union 
will be outside the A. F. of L. but will apply 
for admittance at the next convention. 1( 
is to have the full support of the C. I. O, 

A horde of individuals outside the union 
movement, with no knowledge of radio prob- 
lems, now seek to guide the destinies of 
radio workers. The new union is led by men 
with no labor background, and stampeded by 
extriivagant promises of support from the 
C, I, 0. 

My vote was cast for sane practical union- 
ism against dual unionism; for amalgamation 
against splits; for the best interests of radio 
workers and the labor movement. 


EMPLOYMENT ASPECTS OF FARM 
RESETTLEMENT 

1 run r IiiiiihI fpmn page 1!I4] 
tion for hearing complaints of and nego- 
tiating with its employees will, the Re- 
settlement Administration believes, pre- 
vent labor disputes on its projects. 

Since the Resettlement Administration 
is doing all of its work on force account, 
it is itself in the direct relationship of 
employer to the workers on its projects. 
This means that it becomes directly re* 
sponsible for working conditions on the 
projects^ for safe working practices, and 
for the supervision of workmen's com* 
pensation. In every region (there are 
1 2 regions for administrative pur- 
poses) there is maintained a safety in- 
spector who travels from project to 
project, inaoecting the working condi- 
tions and making certain that the workers 
on the projects are not exposed to un- 
necessary hazards. On every project 
there is at least one person trained in 
safety and first-airi work whose duty it 
is to be in constant contact with work 
on the project, in order to assure safe 
working conditions. When injuries to 
workers occur, the injured workers are 
entitled to employees' compensation 
under the Federal Employees' Compen- 
sation Act of 1934. Claims for com- 
nensation are handled through the 
W'orks Progress Administration and 
every effort is made to make prompt 
payment of such claims. 

The Resettlement Administration is 
interested in the establishment of co- 
operatives. When its projects are com- 
pleted, many of them will be turned 
over to co-operatives formed of the 
occupants of the projects. The Resettle- 
ment Administration is also authorized 
to make loans to already-established co- 
operatives, In making such loans, as 
well as in establishing co-operatives on 
its iJrojectsj the Resettlement Admin- 
istration is attempting to establish 
standards of wages^ hours, and other 
working conditions (including policies 
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on labor organization) which must bo 
met by the co-operatives* 

DOES STATE REGULATION 
REGULATE? 

(Contlmifd from 19?t) 

as they are and with our proxy system of 
voting, what can the average stockholder 
know of his company? As long as his 
dividends arrive regularly he does not 
exert himself unduly. By the time the 
dividends cease, the company is nearly 
bankrupt. 

The New York public utility iavegtigaUng 
committee suggests municipal ownership as 
<me solution. To the state legislature it re« 
ports* **Your committee b of the opinion 
that there is in escistencfi in the llmted 
States no more etfective mode of regulation 
than that now in use in the state of New 
York* and the committee believes that where 
regulation is not successful in bringing 
about reasonable rates* then the community 
suffering from such unreasonable rates hng 
no recourse other than a municipal plant or 
a so-called ^municipal yardstick.- ■* 

Certainly something must be done to pre- 
vent the impairment of utility capital by un- 
acrupulous managers who pursue a too 
libera] dividend policy. From 1925 to 1033 
the Long Island Lighting Company paid out 
a total of 110*875,000 to common stockholders* 
at rates ranging from 20 per cent t* 70 per 
cent annually. Simultaneously its debt 
mounted continuously* uniil by November* 
1935, its liahility on notes payable equalled 
$8*045*000, or four-fiftha of the common 
dividend outlay* 

Accompanying the utility Investigating 
committee's report to the New York legislu- 
ture is a list of 11 legislative recommenda- 
tions for strengthening the regulative 
powers of the state Public Sendee Commis- 
sion over utilities. Among the more im- 
portant of these recommendationa is an 
amendment of the public service law to re- 
quire the bling with the commission of all 
written contracts or other arrangements 
between affiliated interests of public utility 
companies for the purchase of electricity or 
gas* such arrangements to he approved by 
the commission before becoming effective. 
Another suggested amendment would give 
the Public Service Commission broader 
powers to investigate utilities before per- 
mitting them to issue new securities, 

Until only recently the commission has 
been greatly handicapped by not having 
sufficient funds or personnel with which to 
CO mb at the excessive valuations claimed by 
the high-powered engineerB, accountants 
and legal experts of the □Ulities during con- 
sumer rate investigations. 

Furthermore, utilities welcomed rate cut 
litigation. By dragging the cases out 
through the courts they would be able to 
forestall a cut for years* They figured that 
by Hccepting ii cut Immediately they would 
lose a certain sum anyway. Why not spend at 
least that sum on court litigation in which 
they stood a chance of retaining existing 
rates in the end? The Long Island Lighting 
Company's rate case lasted five years and 
cost its customers just $2*500,000 more than 
an immediate enforcement of the ultimate 
cut would have cost them* 

Two years ago the Public Service CommiR- 
ston was granted an increased engineering 
and accounting staff* with a revolving fund 
at their disposal, for checking up on the 
claims of utilities in rate proceedings. The 
investigating committee now asks that the 
commission be granted two skilled trial 
lawyers and two hearing deputies in ord<»r 


to expedite a speedier settlement of rate 
canes* 

While the New York public utility investi- 
gation has met with a certain amount of 
criticism* it is well to note that it has also 
accomplished a great deal of good, by bring- 
ing many unsodal practices on the part of 
the utility companies to public attention. 
By exposing improper charges to operating 
expenses* in many casea it has brought about 
a subsequent transfer of those charges to 
the surplus account* so that the conaumer is 
no longer burdened by them* It has caused 
the removal of a great many improper items 
from utility rate bases siuce it began its 
inquiry. 

The ctiiiimitUie has been largely reEponsi- 
bte for a tremendous increase in cousunier 
utility rate reductions throughout the state 
at the order of the Public Service Commission. 
From nn average anniml rate reiluction 
amounting to about one and a balf or two 
million dollars* such reductions soared to a 
total approaching $15*000.900 of savings to 
fcmsiimers in the year 1935. 

In addition to aiding in securing rate 
slashes for urban cuatomera, the committee 
has promoted the extension of electric ser- 
vice at reasonable rates to rural communi- 
ties* It has also done a great deal towards 
securing a simplification of the rate sched- 
ules according to which consumers pay for 
electric current. 

The expose of the evils of holding com- 
pany organization during the utility investi- 
gation hearings haa led to a praiseworthy 
tendency toward simplification of corporate 
structure. Since the beginning of the in- 
vestigation the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, bending what la probably the most 
complicated holding corporate network in 
the country, has eliminated 32 companies 
through mergers* consoIidationH, dissolutions 
and sales from Us system. It has applica- 
tions for dispensing with about seven other 
companies now pending before the New 
York Public Service Commission and the 
Federal Power Commission. 

The Niagara Hudson Power syatem has 
dispOBod of 10 of iU companies and hug ap- 
plicntiona pending for the elimination of 10 
others. The simplification of corporate 
structure may be considered a great step 
toward the removal of one of the chipf sources 
of temptation toward utility practices which 
arc inconslatent with the public interest* 


VALUE OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 
REVEALED 

iCoiitlaucd from page ibfl) 

municipal plant of Seattle there is an 
item amortizing the cost* doing away 
with the capital cost, which will event- 
ually wipe it out entirely. 

The hifitory of operatiotis in Seattle is 
exceedingly interesting. Here is a bill 
showing just what it would cost in vari- 
ous cities on the coast in the vicinity of 
Seattle. Suppose we take a bill, as they 
did here, for 519 kilowatt hours used in 
one month* which would be a big con- 
sumption. Under the privately owned 
company in Aberdeen* Wash.* that 
amount of electricity would cost the con- 
sumer $32*40. It is Stone and Webster 
competing in Seattle, and not competing 
in the other places. In Wenatchee that 
energy would cost $22*03. In Yakima it 
would cost $19.03, In Walla Walla it 
would cost $19.24. In Puyallup it would 
cost $18,24. In Bellingham it would cost 
$15.80* In Everett it would cost $17.55, 
In Spokane it ’would cost $10.34, and, in- 


cidentally, Spokane has within its very 
limits one of the greatest water powers 
on earth* one that would turn every wheel 
and light every house in that city, at a 
rate that ought to be between 1 and 2 
cents a kilow^att hour, but privately 
owned, and what do they pay there? It 
would cost* as I have said* $16.34* What 
would it have cost in Seattle with a 
municipally owned plant? It would have 
cost $8*98. 

Mind you, the private plant in Seattle* 
the same one that is charging these rates 
in the other cities, Is charging the same 
rate the municipal plant charges, prov- 
ing that they can operate and make 
money at the rate the municipal plant is 
charging. 

As showing the scientific manageinent 
of the private company in Seattle, Stone 
and Webster and the municipal company 
— I want to call attention to this fact — 
that Stone and Webster have $475 in 
stocks and bonds against every horse* 
power they own* while the municipal 
plant has only $173 against each horse- 
power, In other words, after a while 
the municipal plant ’will be in a position 
where it will have no debt, it will all be 
paid and the private company there, as 
well as the private companies every- 
where, like Tennyson’s brook* will go 
on forever. They are always trying to 
increase capitalization* increase the issu- 
ance of bonds and stock* rather than to 
cut them out. 

I have here the official report from 
Seattle, and 1 want to read an extract or 
two from it. This is for the year 1926. 

"The revenue for the year* $3*859,042.17, 
is 10.8 per cent in exceeg of that for 1925. 
The departmenfs assets at the end of the 
year are $95*492,767*96 and bonds outstand- 
ing $22,305*000. During 1926* $497*000 worth 
of bonds have been retired* including bonds 
maturing up to 1929. A total of $1,422,000 
worth of bonds have been retired before 
they were due." 

That does not have any private initiaUve 
In it. but it seems to have some kind of 
initiative that is expertly working the 
people out of debt, reducing the charge for 
electricity, which will continue to be reduced 
as time goes on. 

"The year 1926 continues the financial suc- 
cess of Seattle’s municipal light plant* 
which has shown an unbroken record of in- 
creased earnings each year for 22 years* 
Although carrying the interest charges of 
nearly $13*000*900 invested in the Skagit 
development* a large part of which is for 
preliminary work for the entire Skagit 
power project, the department earned $349,- 
760.87 surplus above all operating expenses, 
interest, and liberal depreciation 

charge.s in 1926, * • 

At the end of 192il the department served 
lJ*00n ranges. 

They arc cooking by electricity in Seattle* 
They will cook everywhere in civilization hy 
electricity, if we can get rates as cheap as 
they get them in Seattle. There were 3,406 
ranges in the last year In that city* 

A large number of down-town business 
blocks were also connected to the city^s sys- 
tem in 1926, as were also two more street 
railway substations* 

This report states' 

"Ei'ery year since 1906 the plant has shown 
a surplus above all expenses, interest, and 
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depreciation charges, and its Inoomo has in- 
creased each year over the previcua year at 
an average rate of increase since 1006 of 
I0J3 per cent» The total earnings of the 
plant in the 22 years of its life were $32,781,- 
212.37* Of this amount $12,861,183*57 has 
been returned to the system in extensions 
and bettermctits, being the net earnings 
above expenses and interest charges • • * 

“Before the city plant was started in 
1082, consumers were paying 20 cents per 
kilowatt-hour for current. When it became 
evident that the city was actually to build a 
municipal plant the private companies re- 
duced rates to 12 cents per kilowatt-hour* 
In 1905 the city began taking contracts under 
rates for residence service, as follows: 

“Eight and one-half cents for the first 20 
kilowatt-hours. 

"Seven and one-half cents for the second 
20 kilowatt-hours, 

“Six and one-half cents for the third 20 
kilo watt-hours. 

“Four and one-half cents for all over GO 
kilowatt hours — 

“Some weeks later the private corporations 
reduced their rates to — 

“Ten cents for the first 20 kilowatt-hours. 
“Nine cents for the second 20 kilowatt- 
hours. 

“Eight cents for the third 20 kilowatt- 
hours* 

“Five cents for all over 60 kilowutt-hours — 
with a 10 per cent discount for prompt pay- 
ment, making the company's rate approxi* 
mately one-half cent higher than the city 
rate* Early in 1911, when the municipal 
plant had grown to be a serious competitor, 
the company removed this difTerenttal and 
made its rates the same as the city rates* 
“July t, 1911, the municipal plant reduced 
its rate to 7 cents for the first 60 and -1 cents 
for all over 60 kilowatt-hours, and this re- 
duction was met by the company in No- 
vember of the same year* July 1, 1912, the 
city again reduced the rate to 8 cents for 
the first 69 kilowatt-honrs and 4 cents for all 
over 00 kilowatt-hours, and reduced the 
minimum monthly bill, which had been $l to 
50 cents. The company met the reduction 
one month later. 

“April 1, 1915, the city c.stahlished the rate; 
“Five and one-half cents for the Orst 45 
ki lo watt-hours. 

"Two cents for all over 45 kiloivatt- hours — 
with ti monthly minimum of 50 cents, and the 
company reduced its rates to the same sched- 
ule, During the war and up to 1920 the rate 
for light and powrer was one of the very few 
exceptions to the general rise in prices dur- 
ing the war* Rates were raised in 1920 to — - 
“Six cents for the first 45 kilowatt-hours — 
“Two am] one-half cents for all over 45 
kilowatt hours — with a monthly minimum of 
75 cents* 

“Effective since June 1, 1923, the present 
residence rates are ; 

"Five and one-half cents for the first 40 
kilowatt-hours. 

“Two cents for the next 200 kilowatt- 
hours. 

“One cent for all over 240 kilowatt-hours. 
“It is to be noted that every reduction in 
rates bus been made by the municipal plant 
and followed by its competitor* 

“The average residence rate in all cities 
of the United States of 200.{K)0 population 
or more is 8 cents as compared to the average 
in Seattle for 1926 of *3,28 cents ” 

We must remember that it was not only 
the consumers of the municipal pliint who got 
this benefit but all the consumers of Seattle, 
those who will stay with the private com- 
pany, who are still patronising it, are get- 
ting the benefit of the reduction that has 
been brought about by the establishment of 
the municipal plant. 


During the last six years the use of elec* 
trie ranges in Seattle has increased until it 
is apparent that electric cooking will soon be 
universal throughout the city* At the end 
of 1926 there were 11,127 ranges connected 
with the city light system, of which 3,408 
were installed during 1926* Under the resi* 
dence rate the eleetric range is placed on the 
same meter with the lights in the home, and 
the cost for electric cooking compares most 
favorably with that for cooking by gas, coal, 
or w'ood. 

♦ * V 

I have some more statistics here with re- 
gard to Seattle, which I shall not present. 
But 1 do want to gay that it has always 
seemed to me queer that any resident of 
Seattle would think for a moment of not 
patronising the city plant which haa brought 
thouiiands and hundreds cf thousands of dol- 
lars of reduction to nil the people of Seattle. 
It Is queer to me why anybody in the city still 
refuses to patron ixe the city government, 
but continues to patronize the private com- 
pany that used to charge them 20 cents per 
kilo watt-hou r* 

But it does not seem so queer when T see 
some of Ihcse grave and reverent Senators 
who, when anyone says that the government 
may do anything, are so incensed that they 
almost have hysterics. There is no doubt in 
my mind but what some people grieve every 
time they deposit a letter in the post ofilce 
with u two’cent stamp on it (1928), that la to 
be carried across the continent, because no- 
where from the beginning to the end of that 
service does any private corporation make 
any profit out of it* It is a government 
operation all the way through* It is an 

illustration, and electricity is another, where 
a monopoly Is necessary to get good service. 
A monopoly like Stone and Webster had in 
Seattle before the establishment of the mu- 
nicipal plant, and which charged the people 
20 cents per kilowatt-hour, only demon- 
strates what is the natural thing for any 
monopoly to do* 

« * « 

I think the rate in Cleveland by the 
munkipal plant h 3 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
hut I do not have the rate before me and am 
speaking from memory. 

From the olficial report of that plant I find 
that the customerH increased in number from 
37,610 in 1924 to 39,360 in 1925, a gain of 
1,750 for tho year, not as good a showing, it 
seems to me, ns the plant ought to be able to 
make. Tho municipal plant was opf3rating 
with coal. Their coal during the yeor cov- 
ered by this report cost them $1,60 a ton, on 
which they had to pay $1.83 freight per ton, 
so that the coal cost them delivered $3.43* 

The report aayai 

“The plant has more than paid its way and 
today the city has an equity in it of over 

$2 ,000,0 m>. 

“Consistent with its original purposes it has 
rendered real .Her vice to the people of this 
city: 

"1. It h«8 saved the community at least 
$20,000,000 by reason of its low light and 
powder rates to its own customers: and 

“2* Through the reduction of rates by the 
private company, which has consistently 
followed since the municipal plant atarted 
operation. 

“3. As a result of its existence rievelarid 
enjoys the lowest domestic light rates in the 
United States, both through the municipal 
plant and the private company: and 

“4. In addition, especially low street- 
lighting rates." 

* * * 

Another lllustriition in tho United States 
of the cheapening of rates by municipal 


competition is given us by the city of Los 
Angeles. Here arc the rates now charged 
in Los Angeles: 

“For the first IflO kilowatts, 6.6 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

“For the next 160 kilowatt-hours, 5*3 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. 

“For the next 250 kilowatt-hours, 4*8 
cents per kilowatt-hour. 

“For the next 500 kilowatt-hours, 4.1 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. 

“For the next 1,000 kilowatt-hours, 3.2 
cents per kilowati-haur* 

“For the next 1,000 kilowatts, 2*4 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

“For all in excess of 3,000 kilowatts, 2 
cents per kilowatt-hour,“ 

Then, here are the power rates that the 
city gives, 1 think very low and perhaps 
lower in proportion than the domestic rate*s: 

“For 6,000 kilowatts consumed in any one 
month, 1.77 cents per kilowatt-hour. Then 
it goes down to I.IH, 1*37 ami on down until 
it gets down to 0,87 conta per kilowatt-hour." 

It is, then, because of this cheap power 
rate particularly that Los Angeles got some 
of its indusLriea. Some of its most im- 
portant indogtries have been located there 
because of the inducement that was given to 
them in tho way of cheap power from the 
municipal plant in Los Angeles, As I re- 
member it now, when Loa Angeles atarted to 
put In the municipal plant such industries 
were paying to the private company 10 cents 
per kilowatt-hour* They have been reducing 
that rate until they are operating now, be- 
cause of the competition they had, at the 
same rate the munkipai plant charges. 

Remember, Senator^, that the municipal 
electric plant In Los Angelos has no cheap 
power. It Is water power, it is true; but they 
have to go 250 miles from the city to get the 
water, and it costs them many millions of 
dollars to get the water Into the city. The 
municipal light plant In Los Angeles com- 
pelled the privately owned plant to reduce 
its rates, and they have been continually 
reduced until they reached the point 1 have 
just stated, with regord to both power and 
domestic rates. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate 
in this connection to a letter from Mr* 
Scattergood, the chief electric engineer of 
liOS Angeles, quite n noted engineer, and one 
of great reputation as I remember it. He 
touches on points I have often mentioned in 
the Senate, hut he does it so much better 
than I have been able to do it that I want to 
read what he said, as follows: 

“The question is not one of complete pub* 
lie ownership or complete private ownership 
of electric utilities throughout our country. 
The question is, as you well put It, one of 
preventing private monopoly of our national 
resources having to do with power supply. 
This is vital to our prosperity and national 
.strength as affected by our ability to compete 
In the world markets hy the sale of the 
products of our iniiustries whether agricul- 
tural or manufacturing.” 

I wish those words could sink deep into the 
hearts of every legislator, whether he be a 
member of the Senntc or of the House of 
Representatives or of a state legislature. 
Whether we get cheap or expensive electricity 
has a great deal lo do with “our ability to 
compete in the markets of the world by the 
sale of the products of our industries, 
whether agricultural or manufacturing." 

There is an absolute neces*sity for the estab- 
lishment and mulntcnanee of examples of 
public ownership on a large scale in order 
that public regulation of privately owned 
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utnittes may be economical iintl efTecUve, 
and Jurthermore in order to avoid the evil 
consequences of complete private monopoly 
in our political life, a Ride fmm itis dfect on 
the cost of electric power and, in turn, on the 
cost of the products of our industries. 

HOW DOES MR. AMERICAN SPEND 
HIS DOLLAR 

KVjiil inuc'd from iiflffO 201 > 

Columbia. * ^ ^ Atmo.st nine- tenths of the 
homes without such equipment are occu* 
pied by tenant families. ^ ^ * Almost 07 
per cent of the familea in homes without 
tub or shower install a tinns have income 
of less than 1,000 * * the majority of 
familiGS without bathtubs or showers — 
more than 80 per cent — are tenants of 
otlier than the white race/' 

Who Euyi Refrigeration? 

More than 65 per cent of families in 
Columbia having yearly incomes of more 
than ^3,000 have mechanical refrigera- 
tion — practically all homes with this 
equipment are occupied by white familiesi 
and more than 60 per cent of them home 
owners. Tenants in Columbia outnum- 
ber home owners nearly three times but 
only 12 per cent of all tenants had mech- 
anical refrigeration, while 35 per cent of 
all home owners had it* *"* * * there are 
distributed among the same people in 
this city almost two and one-half times 
as many automobiles as electric refrig- 
erators.” Even the colored tenants^ who 
had no mechanical refrigerators among 
their entire group, had automobiles, in 
fact, they had 5.4 per cent of the number 
of automobiles distributed among all 
classes. 

The strong line of demarcation drawn 
by low income and tenantry was showui in 
every city examined. In Trenton, N. J., 
more than 411 per cent of the tenant fam- 
ilies have only heating Btoves to combat 
the cold northern winter, while of the 
home owners only 19 per cent do not have 
central heating plants of some kind. In 
the same city, only 6,7 per cent of home 
owners have no bathtubs, but 20.4 per 
cent of tenant families lacked this con- 
venience. Electric refrigeration had not 
made much headway in this city. Only 
1L5 per cent of home owners had it; 6.7 
per cent of tenants. Tenant families were 
more likely to have automobiles than re- 
frigerators; 24.1 per cent had cars while 
of home owners 34,1 per cent had them. 

Even in the same income class the home 
owner shows advantages over the tenant. 
No matter how low his income, he had 
more home conveniences than the tenant 
did. In Trenton, of the class having in- 
comes between $1,500 and $1,999, ap- 
proximately 60 per cent were home own- 
ers, 40 per cent tenants. Yet of those re- 
porting they had no bathtubs, 77 per cent 
w'ere tenants. Every home convenience 
showed a larger percentage among the 
liome ownera Lhaji among the tenants. 

In general it is true that a lower level 
of income prevails among tenants than 
among home owners; in other words the 
family must have a higher level of in- 
come to qualify for home ownership al- 
though there were found to he some home 
owners even on the lowest income levels. 


All through the survey in every city the 
connection between home ownership and 
income was brought out. In the high in- 
come levels, from $5,000 up, there was 
hardly a family that did not own its 
home, which would of course be equipped 
with a full quota of modern conveniences, 
including one or more bathrooms. 

And all through the survey are evi- 
dences of the miserable living conditions 
that are forced on the poor because they 
are poor; the lack of decent sanitation 
safe lighting, adequate heating, econom- 
ical refrigeration. That some of this 
lack of comfort represents the profits of 
landlords la indicated by the better hous- 
ing conditions enjoyed by home owmers 
as contrasted with tenants. But as the 
income lowers, the possibility of home 
ownership dimlniahes at a rapid rate. 

Instead of market possibilities for 
manufacturers of home conveniences, 
what the survey really shows, is that 
there is a class in America that will never 
have decent housing or modern conven- 
iences of any kind as long as private 
initiative la responsible for providing 
rented quarters for the low income 
groups; but that they do want these con- 
veniences and will aaerifice to pay the 
cost of them if they can have them in- 
stalled in their own homes. 

It shows also the existence of a large 
class which while counted as residents of 
a city are virtually footloose so far as 
property ties are concerned. Their pos- 
sessions are m few that they can be 
loaded in the old car and moved on to the 
next resting place, or abandoned in 
emergency. It is a class that has no 
homes, no stability, nn economic security, 
no roots in any soil. 

APPRAISING SYSTEM LINDER 
WHICH WE LIVE 

(C'ontimietl fpoiti page 200) 
natural resource socially useful. Indi- 
viduals organize to exploit it for private 
proht. Free markets, ^^free” labor, and 
lnwsez faire produce their inevitable re- 
sults. Sooner or later competing groups 
of corporations and individuals combine 
to become dominant in the industry. Then 
the industry comes to work closely with 
certain banks until finance capital has a 
powerful if not controlling hand in the 
enterprise. 

Following the changes in our indus- 
trial and economic life have come changes 
in our legal traditions. Under the feudal 
system all property was considered a 
trusteeship from God. Adam Smith be- 
lieved that “the right every man has 
in bis own labor" was “the original 
foundation of all other property.” Hence, 
if each man is allowed to labor freely 
with no Interference from the state or 
other body, the economic affairs of soci- 
ety will largely take care of themselves 
with great benefit to all. This is the 
famous htitmex faire doctrine which was 
destined to be used as an argument in 
favor of giant trusts, high tariffs, and 
public-utility monopolies. 

Today property is represented by the 
gigantic collectivism of business. An 
amendment was added to the Constitu- 
tion to protect individual black men from 


slavery; then corporations were ad- 
judged persons and social legislation was 
declared illegal. The United States Su- 
premo Court, by the use of such phrases 
as "freedom of contract” made illegal 
such state laws as those regulating loaves 
of bread, prohibiting the use of shoddy 
goods, and fixing the fees of employment 
agencies. Locke assailed the divine right 
of kings and penned words which have 
been used to enthrone property. 

Only recently Herbert Hoover said he 
"would give his life tomorrow” if he 
could save "rugged individualism” and 
capitalism. Nevertheless, in spite of his 
efforts capitalism went from crisis to 
crisis until almost every bank in the coun- 
try was dosed. It is still suffering today. 
Capitaliam is not extremely old, but ap- 
parently has had a serious paralytic 
stroke. The patient will probably re- 
cover and may regain what appears to 
be perfect health, but no one can tell 
when the next stroke may come, and the 
next one will be infinitely more danger- 
ous than the first. The diseases of capi- 
talism are no longer the diseases of 
youth, from which one recovers com- 
pletely; they are rather the funutlonal 
and organic disturbances of middle age, 
which can never be entirely eliminated as 
long as the patient lives. 

The evils of any system may be con- 
suleruJ one by one but that does not neces- 
sarily afford a true picture of basic un- 
derlying defect. The separate and 
isolated parts of a picture puzzle can be 
examined with great care and in detail 
but the total picture may remain a mys- 
tery until the parts arc fitted together 
into one Interrelated whole. In much the 
same way it is necessary to piece together 
each of the flaws of modern society into 
the inherent weaknesses of the social and 
oco n 0 m i c or d er . Any r eader who has 
thoughtfully read this book will I’ecog- 
nize that capitalism is a dynamic chang- 
ing institution with positive and negative 
aspects which are constantly in flux. Can 
these evils be eliminated by minor indi- 
vidual reforms or must the system itself 
be changed? 

If one fits together the various complex 
influences of capitalism on culture, as is 
done in this book, a clear pattern of 
fundamental structural defect stands re- 
vealed. For whether one examines its 
rise or its various processes and products 
there are seams of weakness which are 
inherent in the system as a whole. It is 
true that any one of the evils sketched 
may be modified or eliminated. Consider- 
ing the social order in its entirety, how- 
ever, it is shown that evils cannot be elim- 
inated as long as the profit-making ex- 
ploitative heart of the system coritinuea. 
It is easy to kill mosquitoes one by one, 
but for each one killed there are a thou- 
sand to take its place as long as the 
swamp, their breeding ground, remains. 
It is the same with the evils of capital ism. 


DIAMOND-SHAPED BUTTONS 

To wear in your coat lapel, 
carry the emblem and in 
signia of the I. B. E. W, 
Gold faced and hand- Cft 

somely enameled. ^ ^ 
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FUNDAMENTAL PHILOSOPHY OF 

AIR-CONDITIONING 

(Con U nil Oil from pngc 198} 
as you are outdoors^ you bundle up and 
do not ^^feel the cold/' But indoors you 
are “chilly/' You sit down and shiveri 
You feel the radiator. It is piping hot» 
The thermometer in the room registers 
70 degrees Fahrenheit. You return to 
your chair and feel that you are in a 
draft. You move your chair. The chills 
follow you about. You look at the ther- 
mometer and the temperature has risen 
to 75, The truth is that you are drying 
out so fast that you feel as though you 
were in a draft. The dry air of the 
room is sucking moisture from you at 
such a rate that the surface of your body 
is actually colder than the temperature 
of the room. 

The air is something like a sponge. It 
will take up moisture from any object 
available which contains water. Just as 
the amount of water a sponge will hold 
is determined by the amount of squeez- 
ing to which it is subjected ^ the amount 
of water a given quantity of air will 
hold is determined by the temperature. 
The air entering from outdoors at a low 
temperature contains but a fraction of 
the moisture that it can hold after being 
heated. Therefore, when the clutch of 
cold is relaxed, the air absorbs moisture 
from the furniture, the plants within 
the room, and the human occupants. 

Health Factor Included 

Forttmately, the very characteristic that 
make^ dry air so unpleasant for human occu* 
panta makes it possible to supply the proper 
amount of moisture. Long study has shown 
that the most comfortable temperature am! 
humidity for human beings is a relative 
humidity of about 40 per cent and a tempera- 
ture of 70 to 72 degrees. We usually find 
that in raising the temperature of outside 
winter air to 70 without artificial humidifica- 
tion, the relative luimidity is around 16 to 18 
per cent or, in other terms, the air is drier 
than that of the Sahara Desort, No wonder 
that colds and pulmonary diseases are at 
their peak during winter months when these 
arid rooms are drawing moisture at a great 
rate from the mucous membranes of nose, 
throat and lungs. 

One of the ways to supply the necessary 
moisture to the air is to eject a spray of 
water at proper temperature into the air. 
Another is to bring the air in close contact 
with a comparatively large area of water. 
The greed of air for water will make it take 
just the proper quantity. Of course, the ap- 
paratus to do this is not as simple as it sounds. 
Many years of experimentation went into 
the development of control apparatus that 
maintains the water spray at the desirable 
temperature and volume. 

Air-conditioning during the winter season 
is mainly a matter of controlling the heat 
from the heating plant and supplying the 
necessary amount of humidity. During the 
warm summer season we must employ refrig- 
eration for cooling the air, and again intro- 
duce the necessary amount of moisture. Some 
cooling units are simply variations of the 
conventional kitchen electric refrigerator. 
Others rely on the cooling effect of a water 
spray which works well where there Is an 
ample supply of cold water at low coat, but 
^vhlch is not feasible where there is a meter- 
ing of water or where the water is not a good 
deal colder than the nir. In some of the large 
installations a cooling unit uses steam to cool 


the air, which sounds paradoxical but really 
works well. 

No matter what method of cooling is em- 
ployed, there again enters the matter of 
humidity. Only in the case of cooled air the 
humidity is too high instead of being too low 
as w^as the case vifith heated air. If you will 
but step into a cellar on a warm day, you will 
find that it is meaBurably cooler than the 
rest of the house. But it is damp. In this 
case the warm air entering the cellar has con- 
tained more moisture than is desirable at 
the lower temperature. The same condition 
holds true in the case of artificially cooled air 
which is not dehumidified. The temperature 
is lower. The moisture content is the same. 
Therefore, the relative humidity is highor 
and in moat caaca excessive. To remove the 
moisture from the cooled air we again apray it 
with cold water at the proper temperature 
and the excess water la condensed out. Again 
it is not as simple as it sounds for exact con- 
trol devlcea have had to be developod to 
make sure that the spray is at the proper 
temperature. 

Having created the correct air for comfort, 
with just the right temperature anti humidity 
content, the next step is to distribute that air 
throughout a room, hall or building. Here we 
have the same choice as in the case of electric 
motor driven we can have self- 

contained units for use in amall ofTlcea or 
rooms, or large oenCrai units supplying many 
scattered requirementa. The individual self- 
contained units may be designed for warm 
weather only, in which caso they Incorporate 
a refrigerating intians as well as a humidifier. 
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Dnliuii, Ould-faccHl IMamaml Sliii)]i9il--_ S.50 

Itook, Mlnato far It. S. (Htnull).* 2.00 

Ilaoh, Minute for It. 8, (liirce} — -- S.OO 

llnok, iJiiy 1,75 

IKiok. Boll Call 3-50 

Clarhon for receipt .05 

Ctiarnii veat ('Imln a I Id — 5.0(1 

Clmriern. Bti pit cute — — 1.00 

emmptete Local Charter 25,00 

Confltitutlon, per 100 7.50 

Hinate Copies ,10 

Klcclrlcal Workers, Bubscr||iiltin per year 2.00 

ICmbleni, Autoinahllo — 1-50 

Kiivelopes, Oltlclal, per IW- 1. 00 

CJavels, each — — .50 

l,edacr* loose leaf Ijlnder, Financial Be«- 

retury^M, 20 tali Index — 0,50 

LcdiEer pnirefl lo fit above lertifer. per ^ 

Ledger, Flnanolnl Secretary 'a, 100 pages — S.OO 
T.ed^cr, Ftniiindn] Hecrotary 's. 200 pavos„ 4.50 

t,fdgfr, Fhmncliil Swircfary’s 400 pafciis.^,. 0.75 

(Fxtrji Heavy IllmUnic) 


If a Steam coil or other heating provision is 
lidded, the unit takes care of cold weather re- 
quirements, A remarkable simple unit which 
has met with considerable favor where cost 
is Q prime factor* makes use of a huge cake 
of ice resting on deep fins. As the ice melts* 
it cools the air and supplies the necessary de- 
gree of humidity. Of couree a blower or fan 
is necessary to circulate the air. 

In the case of the central unit, air ducts 
are required to circulate artificial climate. 
The idea is really an elaboration of the old 
hot-air furnace. In the central unit the air 
is heated or cooled for the season, properly 
humidified, and then blown through the ducts 
by a suitable electric blower. The modern 
central air-conditioning plant also provides 
for return ducts, which were usually neglected 
in the old hot-air systems* so that the air is 
kept moving. 

There is one more thing that the modern 
air-conditioning equipment achieves* and that 
is the supplying of dean air- Dirt, dust* pol- 
len ami other foreign matter are screened out. 
Tho circulated air must pass through spun 
glass or other screens, as well as streams of 
water* and is therefore screened and washed 
perfectly clean. Not only is this dean air 
better for the health, but it may be essential 
in certain delicate work such as fine painting* 
delicate asHomblies and other tasks. 

It IB estimated that the annual business in 
this field alone will be over $250*000*0001 
What this means to the electrical worker is 
dilfieult to overestimate. It promises much 
work. 


Ledger* loose- leaf research, hieliidlita isibs 15.0S 


J/edgi-r sheels for iiltove per 100 2.511 

Lai) els, Metal* per 100 2.50 

Tjabels, I'aper* per 1C10. ,20 

large elTO for Iiiiqhb wiring* tier 

ObUgatlcn Cards* flonlile, per doxen ,25 

Faper* Ufilelal Tjetter* per .75 

KUiials, extra euch__ ,25 

Receipt Book, Applleantn (200 receiptB)__ 2.40 

Reeetpt ll«H)k, Appllcanla (750 receipt 4,8 o 

Iteeelpt Hook* Memtiers (S(K1 receipts) 2,40 

Receipt Bank. 51omberN (1M receipts) 4.Bl> 

Boeelpt Hook, Miscellaneous (5(10 re- 
ceipts) — 2.40 

RtH'elpti Book. MIscelLanecms (750 re- 
ceipts) 4.»0 

lieecLpi Book* Overtime nsnessment (500 

receipts) — 2.40 

Reecipt Book. Overtlnio assesHnicut (750 

recdlpts) — 4.R0 

Receipt: Benk, Flrianelnl Becrotary*s — ,35 

Heeelpt lie ok* Trensiirer*B ,S5 

Rceeipt Holders, eneli — ,25 

lieseurch w^eekly repert curds, per 100 .50 

rteul, cut of — .. — 1-00 

Seal — 4.00 

BeiU (pocket) 7.50 

Withdrawal Cnnltt, with Trniia- Ods.* per 

dirj^en — — -50 

IVarriiiit Book, for R. 8, ,50 


FOR E, W, B, A, 

AppIbuiUoii lUiinks* per I no_, .75 Cdnstlfiiilen and Hy-Luvvs, per 100^,^— 7.50 

Hook. Mlniito 1.50 Slniflo Copies „ — .10 

(Hiiirters* DapUeiilos -BO lUluuls* each — .25 

lielnNtlitenient BTaiihn. per I0O^„_ .75 

METAL i^MOA ri'llBSA LABEL 

NOTl'>-^Tlie above iivlLeles will bo supplied when the reqnlsUe fimouni of rault accompunlee 
the order. OtUerwlso Ihe order will noi he rwoaiilxed. All fluppliON seiii by us have postai^e 
or exprcHS eliarges prcpiild. 

ADDRESS, G. M. BUGNIAZET, I. S. 
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LOCAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM MARCH 11 


isa 

TO APRIL 10, 1936 



L. U. ECitmbeiis 


r, o 102601 

104325 

1 14498 

14400 

43S48 

44400 

1_„„ 016T5 

61679 

1 133303 

133308 

1„ 156749 

150762 

2 36201 

2 144802 

36440 


3 AJ. 222SD-22400 

3 AJ. 22403-22600 

3 AJ. 22fi00-22800 

3 A J, 22S03'23236 

3 AJ, 23401-23427 

3 AJ, 23001-23009 

3 AJ. 23301-23S80 

3___^A4H, 2T01-2T69 
2S53-2ST8 

3 3007 

A3H. 73 

3 A2H. 17 

3 BJ, 12S7 

3^ CJ, 10S5-1109 

3 ^EJ, 225-227 

3 EO. 245-246 

3 OA, 9903-9972 

3 OA, llSlT-11844 

3.^ OA, 12005-12013 

3 OA, 12202 


3 

....OA, 12401-12520 

3* 

XG. 645 

42-65795 

3 

XG. 65S01 -65968 

4 

.. 254225 

254231 

5 

143251 

143740 

5 

564266 

504325 

5^ 

923916 

924000 

6^ 

142311 

142368 

6 

-.956019 

950503 

7 

14750 

14751 


S98166 

898355 

8^ 

19231 

19232 

S- 

454804 

454 S51 

S_ 

.—595336 

595355 

9^ 

3T058 

3S20T 

0_ 

X43935 

143990 

9. 

270019 

270926 

9. 

.. 985501 

9S6174 

10^ 

240770 

246778 

12_ 

....183279 

183285 

14_ 

240311 

246320 

17- 

5090B 

51000 

17 

.. 73811 

74250 

17. 

74251 

749S5 

18. 

13 3480 

133492 

ts^ 

-167436 

167491 

IS- 

975594 

976020 

21 

768942 

T68963 

22 

142592 

142590 

22 1 

144 751 

144S05 

22 _ 

526 62 5 

520650 

22. 

806240 

80C25O 

2fj. 

___.90D670 

900704 

26. 

75777 

75778 

26_ 

916175 

910260 

2fi_ 

.... 454270 

454335 

26. 

933818 

934171 

27. 

185561 

185572 

28_ 

96001 

96052 

28- 

129207 


2S_ 

....491203 

491241 

28. 

72T291 

72T500 

30_ 

493961 

4939T0 

31 

75852 

76344 

31. 

_„_IS4786 

1 84709 

31. 

477611 

477735 

32_ 

773126 

773136 

33_ 

247240 

247245 

35. 

310124 

310127 

35. 

..895597 

895 095 

36_ 

21985 

21987 

36- 

44138 


36 

780S97 

780420 

3f- 

^-376137 

370104 

38 

136740 

136749 

38- 

394351 

394942 

38- 

541755 

542000 

38 

555704 

550705 

39. 

251551 

251558 

39. 

... 273509 

273524 

30- 

936074 

93 028 S 

40- 

88525 

S8590 

40 

179987 

180000 

40_ 

183751 

183831 

40_ 

580412 

580008 

40. 

990848 

991218 

41. 

72702 

72705 

41. 

...._492089 

492099 

41. 

907033 

907839 

42 

973625 

973030 

43_ 

....8942S1 

894300 

44. 

970314 

970320 

45. 

508627 

508039 

46 _ 

172841 

172 807 


L. D. 

Numbers 

40.— 

.294836 

294S0O 

46 

-971591 

971830 

48^ 

- 35404 

35693 

48 

.180333 

180359 

48 

.517298 

517393 

50 

222204 

222268 

50 

.996918 

996985 

51 

_ 38351 

38402 

52 

_875159 

875100 

52 

.919761 

919944 

52 

921002 

921307 

53, 

.820193 

820250 

54 

-194177 

194189 

55.... 

.485082 

4S5099 

56.— 

-502995 

503011 

57 

-31 8011 

r418026 

59 - 

128034 

128040 

59 

.827053 

S271T2 

60 

_ 39089 

39174 

64 

. 13585 

13002 

64.._. 

.551371 

551400 

64 

.590700 

59071 T 

04 

.081901 

0S2O3O 

05.— 

_ 3051 

3050 

05 

.145501 

145530 

05-^.. 

-475001 

475011 

05 

.907361 

907500 

00 

.178764 

178781 

66 

.321662 

321it87 

66 

.654021 

654380 

6T- .. 

523030 

523058 

03 

.436947 

436955 

68 

.799402 

799450 

69_... 

.177303 

177304 

69— 

.533038 

533048 

70 

204108 

254170 

70 

.773424 

773434 

72... . 

.958698 

958700 

73 

- 22388 

22391 

73 

. 00055 

90148 

76 

_ 48023 

OriftUial 

76—— 

.800619 

869001 

77 

_ 89527 

90000 

77,^.^- 

.108751 

108993 

TT 

.183688 

183742 

79^ 

,711601 

711679 

SO—, 

_716647 

710738 

81.— 

-517733 

517767 

S2 

_ 45768 

45865 

82 

.908552 

908503 

83, 

_ 40255 

40490 

83 

. 05071 

65OT0 

83 

.157752 

157754 

84.- 

193071 

193075 

84 

.261740 

201750 

84-. . 

292518 

292026 

84 

.939877 

940073 

86 

505000 

50ril30 

80 

.925315 

925488 

87. 

880110 

B80122 

88 

,003974 

063991 

90— 

.901746 

001891 

C-91..— 

-240908 

240912 

91. 

.757209 

757272 

93 

.035276 

935280 

94 

.940397 

940411 

95 

.700916 

760935 

96 

.212495 

212519 

96 

.540238 

540308 

97 

.970804 

970870 

98—.. 

_ 90490 

90499 

98 

.545114 

545719 

98 

,.877399 

877500 

98 

.877501 

S77902 

99 

120791 


99 

. 48223 

48352 

99 

-500081 

560298 

too 

.283361 

283388 

101 

.284727 

284732 

102. 

.901314 

901437 

103_. 

. 30485 

30490 

103.^, 

,.135031 

135037 

103...,- 

.500595 

500670 

t03 

.910352 

911130 

104 

, 54014 

54240 

104 

, 89540 

89540 

105, ^ 

488267 

488278 

100 

,205070 


100 

.447977 

447978 

100— 

.773754 

77ST82 

107 

.182776 

182841 

107_. , 

220643 

226645 

107. __ 

.770248 

7T0269 

108 

,.921922 

921950 

109 

. 22801 

22802 

109..— 

.522552 

522660 

119— 

41421 

41563 

no 

,,139000 

139010 

111 

.753073 

753681 

113 

,_ 28040 

28043 

113— 

..483295 

483300 

113 

,759301 

759330 


L. tJ. 

Numbebs 

114 

.235308 

235315 

115. 

. 64S13 


115— - 

.508852 

508809 

no- 

_ 37294 

37295 

lle 

-477451 

477510 

116 

.951125 

951182 

117 

_783650 

783081 

120 

-3X9336 

319358 

121.--- 

- 61530 

01586 

122—- 

_ 44828 

44834 

122..— 

,988011 

988105 

124^ 


3460 

124-.. _ 

,480705 

480714 

124 — 

.992743 

003000 

125— — 

_ 29921 

29924 

125^-.^ 

.105001 

105102 

125____ 

,830051 

831000 

127— 

.822811 

822835 

128 

.147000 

14T904 

129 

.305232 

305238 

129,— - 

.902288 

902303 

131.- 

,775113 

775135 

133 


304346 

135..— 

_757624 

767643 

136 — , 

430493 

430300 

130 

_ 5869 10 

586900 

136 

.087001 

987035 

137 

.244592 

244593 

138 

8094 01 

S99438 

139 

939032 

939079 

139., 

_ 79215 


141 

879915 

879934 

143,.— 

.406149 

406163 

145„— 

.570819 

570874 

145 

805336 

805370 

ISO,, 

684216 

084232 

151._„ 

, 47739 


161— — 

.152294 

152312 

151-,,^ 

.993997 

9942 2S 

152— 

.199395 


152-—, 

.737451 

737473 

155^ 

300086 

300090^ 

156 

^520431 

520402 

158 

.441232 

441261 

150 

007T8 

96S31 

160 — 

.104550 

104007 

160 

.524642 

524071 

101 

495095 

495125 

163. 

900170 

906215 

164. 

_ 45001 

45100 

164., 


20T43T 

104 

.674491 

074060 

104 

944S11 

945000 

100 ... 

-239578 

239580 

106 

446875 

446893 

106 

.517432 

517478 

109 

_7S0O26 

786033 

ITS 

36604 


173 

5247T7 

524787 

174 

029083 

629094 

175 

495582 

495000 

175, 

930751 

930700 

170, 

478987 

479027 

170 , 

523340 

523389 

177 

. 10570 

10589 

177 

493574 

493041 

177.., 

673211 

073258 

178 

.505851 

505859 

ISO 

4SS30 

48S32 

ISO 

.777221 

777300 

181^ 

657539 

0575SO 

183- 

231021 

251045 

184 

.444642 

444647 

185 

,197842 

197345 

185— 

.730328 

730387 

ISO 

.779161 

779186 

190 

_ 5184 

5211 

191 

.778568 

77S5S2 

1B3__._ 

60968 


193,,,, 

.533731 

533754 

103,—. 

_n94975 

595221 

193,,,- 

.953711 

953831 

194,,,. 

30345 

30443 

194 

535416 

535450 

195 - 

^957599 

957732 

197 

.522705 

5227T8 

200, 

907821 

967885 

202 

_ IS 001 

18034 

202 .177001 

1T7034 

203 

.501345 

501347 

204 

. 237562 

237504 

205 

,526100 

520122 

208 

,.884703 

884712 

200 , 

480578 

48659S 

210 

..932438 

932520 

211_, 

.565711 

565700 

211 

060511 

000590 

212 

_ 31095 

31103 

212 

91892 

91R90 

212 ... 

.087751 

087929 

213™. 

,410696 

410747 


L. U. 

Kumbebs 

213___ 

.-412951 

412994 

213 

-,042861 

043201 

214 — 

— 10314 

10430 

214 

10506 

105X7 

214- — 

-. 45248 

45250 

214 

471804 

4T1S05 

215__, 

_,763910 

763956 

215.., 

-. 88501 

88502 

222 

109D5S 

109064 

223, 

93B348 

938384 

224.— 

-.897152 

697182 

225— 

_ .77072 6 

770732 

220_._ 

—52 1981 

522000 

229 . 

. 073340 

973346 

230— 

.. 40500 

40617 

231 - 

. 47389 T 

473931 

232 

—851414 

S51430 

233.,- 

..233704 


233-- 

__ 675 628 

075713 

235 

886600 

S 80009 

236 

-.938011 

038017 

23T__ 

— 10805 


237 

512595 

512643 

238 

3009 


238 

_,9245S0 

924600 

238 — 

—792001 

792018 

240... 

.-558985 

559000 

241 

380571 

380582 

245 

—277438 

277445 

245 

893181 

893510 

240 

765374 

765302 

247 

318058 

318004 

252..- 

-, 98251 

9S20G 

252 

772497 

772500 

253.— 

.-966168 

060205 

254 

905245 

005250 

265_._ 

— 5088 6 

56890 

250.,, 

,.510100 

616120 

25T__, 

.,501810 

501837 

259 

_,109O83 

169091 

259___ 

—916651 

916687 

262 

-.514148 

514179 

262 

—670705 

670735 

203— 

_.8170GX 

817683 

265 

—263829 

203838 

207— 

.,512752 

512756 

268,— 

—201771 

201T73 

269.— 

—590060 

590097 

270.,, 

.510984 

511004 

271 

..224578 

224580 

271. 

. .592321 

592341 

275 

.. 32376 

32380 

275 

—758821 

75SS33 

270 

860737 

850778 

277, __ 

.,235563 

235507 

277 .. 

..204514 

294535 

278 

6022 

0039 

278,— 

— 28894 


280 

958071 

958082 

281 

083556 

683597 

284.,- 

,,971072 

9719S5 

2S5_.- 

—497192 

407209 

288— 

—613228 

613253 

200 _ 

, 901117 

961125 

291 — 

_ .342372 

342387 

293 __ 

._3O920O 

S092T3 

294. __ 

,.106801 

166809 

294... 

-752T19 

752736 

205 

—775803 

775870 

296-.- 

,.771303 

771310 

302 

— 25910 


302 

,.200758 

290778 

303— _ 

..528495 

528498 

304— 

,.,249200 

249274 

304— - 

_ ,959423 

959491 

305^— 

...753250 

753282 

306 

—930165 

930211 

308 

87978 


308 

770427 

770444 

309 

561297 

581400 

309— 

— 593401 

593550 

309— - 

.,954396 

954417 

311— 

50146 

50140 

311— 

.,448538 

448541 

311 . 

, 889 870 

K 899 32 

312 .. 

, 517100 

617200 

312 

790801 

790806 

313 

205955 

200010 

313 

.^769573 

709025 

317,, 

I 7755 

177 75 

318— 

„724721 

724745 

319,— 

..952306 

952372 

321,— 

__26S659 


321 

..751S91 

751929 

322 

.,058918 

958920 

323 

1S35 


323.— 

, . 2866 

2877 

B23__, 

,.714584 

714683 

324—. 

,,200041 

200012 

324—, 

_ .698683 

008720 

325— 

__9293T7 

939431 


L. U. 

Numbebs 

326— 

-207908 


320 

.721085 

721294 

32S - 

-927826 

02IS85 

333 

47386 

47479 

:i35 

.780905 

780914 

338, 

,108905 


33S„ 

753381 

753405 

339 

58713S 

587140 

340 

733418 

73347 S 

341, 

.284181 

284194 

342 

211654 

211655 

342 

,644655 

044000 

344 

.844010 

844621 

345 

.763034 

T03OO1 

347 

,821801 

82185S 

348 70501 

70558 

348 

,123048 

12305T 

348 

,854903 

850000 

349— 

. 77348 

77385 

349 .. 

441588 

441900 

349 

680401 

680438 

349.,— 

.919128 

019235 

350—. 

.937770 

93TT77 

351 

,197090 

198000 

363 

.102001 

102065 

363. 

.401243 

401276 

353 

,873192 

873600 

364 

, 6346 

6302 

354 

.103485 


357 

222015 

222038 

357^ 

.824427 

8244T5 

358 

,114001 

114042 

358 

0T5O43 

070015 

358 

706728 

760800 

300, 

. 6660 

5700 

300 

18301 

183T0 

363,,,- 

,417412 

417441 

367 

.509 503 

500582 

369 

_203360 


309.-,, 

,896075 

890752 

370 ,, 

,939797 

030802 

371 

_ 69007 

60609 

371 

,807798 

897802 

372 

,806472 

800506 

373-... 

.050080 

650089 

375 

.509820 

509837 

377 

132710 

132T50 

377,,,- 

.216123 

216128 

377 

.543751 

54375 T 

379, 

767765 

767 TS9 

380. 

_49330T 

403321 

382^ 

.545594 

545616 

384 .. 

4S02 

4810 

389 

.074337 

974351 

390 

.15090] 

159965 

390 

.281251 

281264 

390 

284231 

284250 

394 

374607 

374018 

390 

451214 

45122S 

390 

763663 

70359T 

397 

514S21 

5H809 

400 

723000 

724030 

401 

106000 

100071 

401 

.037816 

637838 

403 

.787515 

787522 

405 

8178 

820 S 

400 

-891775 

S01T0T 

401 

, 20402 

2040T 

408 

.149328 

149331 

408 

.954809 

054050 

400 

20701 

20717 

409 - 

.758379 

758400 

411.—, 
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TUBES LIICELY TO ENTER 
INTERIOR LIGHTING 

(CoatlDucil from 204) 

would lighten the task for each. Some of 
our local unions are operating classes for 
their own members — others are co-oper- 
ating with their employers in the opera^ 
tion of classes using equipment provided 
by the contractor. 

It is, of course, likely that the manu- 
facturers of the present popular light 
units will make every effort to meet the 
progress of tube lighting but there is no 
assurance of such aceompli,shment with- 
in a reasonable period. In the interim 
the earning opportunities of our mem- 
bers can be totally jeopardkcd if the 
local unions do not promptly make effort 
at prevention. Please be assured of the 
fullest co-operation possible from this 
office. 

With all good wishes, 1 am 
Sincerely, 

D, W, Tracy, 
International President, 


THERE'S SOMETHING NEW UNDER 
THE SUN 

^Continued from page 195) 

Progress or decadence of a people is de- 
termined by the manner in which it accepts 
and utilizes these gifts of Nature. Soils and 
waters may be so used as to remain perma- 
nent assets yielding a perpetual income. On 
the other hand they may be destroyed as 
sources of income; may even bo so used as to 
make them essentially self- destructive. A 
people must cboose. 

It is with these things that this report is 
concerned: The balance of forces which 

through centuries has been patiently and 
painstakingly developed; the things that man 
has done which impair it and diminish the 
abundance it has created; the things which 
must be done — now, before it is too late — to 
recreate the heritage that each generation 
receives in trust for its successor. 

Many of the things that must be done are 
little things — things each citizen can do and 
small communities can do — things little in 
themselves but vital, urgent, and far*Teaching 
In combined results. 

Therefore, the matters here diecuasad are 
not to be dismissed lightly, aa the concern 
only of engineers, ^ nan cl era and govern- 
ments. 

Every citizen must understand and play his 
part. 

It is to all citizens to help them understand 
and act, individually and together, that this 
report is made. 


VAST ENTERTAINMENT PROJECT 
UNDERWAY 
(Continued from page 197) 

13, “Planned Utilization of Water Re- 
sources,” Arthur Morgan, chairman, 
TVA, and Harrison G. Roby, Bylksby 
Eng. & Mgt. Corp, 

14, “Utilization of Small Water Pow- 
ers/' Dr, H, H. Bennett, chief, Soil Con- 


servation Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

15. “Regional Integration of Electric 
and Gas Utility Facilities,” Basil Manly, 
vice chairman, Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and George N. Tidd, president, 
American Gas and Electric Co. 

16. “Rational hation of Distribution of 
Electric Energy and Gas,” J, D, Ross, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and Norman R. Gibson, vice president, 
Niagara- Hudson Power Corporation. 

17. “Rural Electrification," Dr, IL A. 
Morgan, director, TVA, and Hudson W, 
Reed, United Gas Improvement Co, 

1^!, *‘Kational Power and Resources 
Policies,” George Soule, New Repub- 
lic, and Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman 
of the board, Niagara-Hudson Power 
Corporation. 


FATHER RYAN POINTS WAY TO 
BETTER ORDER 

(Continued from pogG 199) 
ally organized society, we should rejoice 
over the fact that our conquest of na- 
ture, our technological skill and our 
mechanical inventions have enabled us so 
to improve and multiply the instruments 
of production that we need to devote only 
a relatively small amount of time and 
labor to their creation and replacement. 
After all, the production of material 
things, even of the things that produce 
more things, is not the loftiest of human 
occupations,” 


DALLAS FAIR LIGHTS BURN 
13,000,000 WATTS 

(CoDtlnucd from pjige 207) 
the buildings may be killed by pulling 
feeder switches. In general there are 
four classes of lighting service provided. 

1, Regular — Interior lighting to be 
kilted at closing time, 

2, 24 hour— Interior lighting and 
power for work lights, utility spaces, 
etc., where service may be required at 
all hours, 

3, Night^ — Decorative and outside 
lighting, required after night fall only. 

4, Emergency- — Such exit and other 
lighting as it is desirable or required to 
maintain from an emergency source in 
ease of failure of regular distribution 
system. 

For emergency lighting, batteries are 
provided with automatic throw-over 
switches designed to transfer the load to 
the battery source upon failure of the 
normal source and to transfer it back 
upon restoration of normal current 
supply. 

The norma! sources of power and light- 
ing are transformer banks located in 
transformer vaults or yards at each 
building, supplying three-phase, four- 
wire 120/208 volts. In general, all feed- 
ers are four wire, throe phase. Load 


centers are tapped to one or more of the 
wires of their respective feeders. Power 
wiring is three phase, and branch light- 
ing circuits are either two or three wire. 

The electric control rooms are located 
adjacent to the transformer vaults or 
yards, and secondaries are brought into 
control room from transformers into a 
wiring trough extending around the 
walls of control room. Feeders to con- 
trol switches are nippled down from 
wiring trough. Feeder switches are ex- 
ternally operated, Type A, fused quick 
make and quick break safety switehes, 
mounted on the walla of control room. 
Where capacities are large, transformer 
secondaries into control room are made 
up of copper bus, carried on a support- 
ing structure around the walls of con- 
trol rooms. Feeders are connected to 
the buses by means of connecting lugs 
and then neatly racked and brought 
down to the feeder control switches, 
with conduit nipples between switches 
in the tiers. At the base of the tiers of 
switches a wiring trough is provided into 
which the feeders are nippled down fr^m 
the lowest switches of the tiers. 

Feeders to outside lighting are run 
to outside weatherproof load centers and 
thence distributed to weatherproof re- 
ceptacles, into which outside lighting 
units are plugged. Where underground, 
non -metal lie armored cable is used for 
conductors, and where leaving ground, 
concrete splice or connecting boxes are 
used. The circuit or outlet wires are 
spliced and soldered in the box and the 
splice then covered with melted ozite 
compound to incase all live surfaces by 
at least one inch. Any remaining space 
in the splice box is filled with earth. 

Ventilating 

Ventilating of Centennial Building 
will be accomplished by mechanical 
means. The ventilating plan adopted 
provided for large attic spaces over the 
entire interior areas of the buildings. 
These attic spaces constitute plenum 
chambers from which the air is exhausted 
by electrically driven ventilating fans. 
The attic spaces in turn secure “make- 
up'* air from exhibit spaces and areas, 
through grilles located in the ceilings 
or wall of these spaces. 

The basis of air calculations is a defi- 
nite ratio of floor area to air quantity. 
The ratio used to date has been six 
cubic feet of air per square foot of floor 
space. In general, centrifugal fans are 
used for exhausting air, and are usually 
in units having 40,000 CFM capacity, 
requiring about 6 brake horse power. In 
some cases it has been possible to use 
disc type fans and in units having 16,200 
CFM capacity each. The average cost 
of installation has been 13% cents per 
square foot of floor area. The fan 
equipment in some buildings will exhaust 
and discharge some 28 tons of air per 
minute. 


p- 



In the spring the thoughts of a large per- 
centage of wire-twisterB apparently turn to 
tofiting poetj^, to judge from our contribu- 
tioTis this mouthy and the results are «o darned 
good it is just a shame we can^t get them 
in one little page. Cutting out all further 
worde of cammenij we*ll throw in as many of 
these eiorts as the page will hold. 

• • * 

Spring 

In the spring, dees a wi remands fancy 
Lightly turn to thoughts of love? 

Or does it turn to autos dassy 
With roofs of solid steel above? 

Knee action, rapid stride, gliding ride, 
These terms have him all agog. 

Prices, five fifteen and up, why be denied? 
With thoughts like these he is in a fog. 

His eyes light on his crate, old and worn, 
The top needs patching, and pistons are 
slapping, 

Fenders bent, duco^s chipped, upholstery 
torn — 

Toward the scrap pile it's rapidly slipping. 

He ambles to a salesroom, Just to take a look 
Terms are easy, nothing down, six bits a 
day. 

With open mouth he grabs the hook, 

And so fare thee well to two years’ pay. 

Corn Cob Willie, 

L, U, No. 8, 
Toledo, 0. 


Vanishing Poles 

The copper lines are falling. 

The poles ate getting bare. 

To me it’s just appalling 
That no one seems to care. 

In cities and open spaces 
In solitude they He, 

And men with vacant faces 
Unheeding pass them by. 

The numbers keep on mounting 
By the thousands every day, 

But no one thinks of counting 
Before they fade away. 

To poets and to rhymers 
The poles have no appeal, 

But all the grunts and climbers 
Will know just how I feel. 

But what's the use of grumbling? 

I’ll never know, J fear, 

How many lines are crumbling 
In this country every year. 

JOHW F. Masterson, 1. O., 

Camp Apache, Box 1217, 

Taft, California 

Johnny was called upon in class to give a 
sentence using the word gruesome. After 
much hesitation he gave, ^’Grandpa stopped 
shaving and his whiskers sure gruesome.” 
(grew some) 

J0BN Moeball, 

L. U. No. 134. 


A Safety Valve 

Oh, to spring, with its game of '"play ball!” 
When we hear the umpire’s echoing call; 

When up to the plate strides the hatter, 

And to fans in the stands in baseball chatter. 

The crowd in the stands and on the field 
With suppressed excitement from which they 
yield 

On the instant the ball meets the bat, 

To cheer on their feet from whence they sat. 

Taxes to the fan with their mounting rate 
Are not so impressive — such can wait. 

”0b, the taxes," he chirps in mufRed tone; 
’'Hey, umpire! He’s not out! That man got 
home! ” 

The seventh inning, the traditional stretch, 
For the home team the winning run to fetch; 
Pipes a fan to another about the depression: 
"W^hatl Not workin’? Bo, use some discre- 
tion ! ” 

A picture in the paper of a previous game; 

Of a heroic chap winning national fame. 
Alongside in the news is another gent; 

"Who is that guy, ia that the President?" 

Such is the attainment the fan may aspire. 

In spring, when Mother Farth changes 
attire; 

Politics is through, elected incumbents for- 
got. 

To the fans in the bleachers Old Sol’s red hot, 

W’ith a longing for the return of spring 
And the joys of youthful lusts that bring 
A whim to hear the vending cryers, 

And to jeer at decisions of bum umpires. 

W'ELLIAM E. HaKSON, 

L. U. No, 103 p Boston, Mass. 


Let There Be Light 

"Let there be light!” was Cod’s command, 
And then he left the rest to man. 

To Improve on light that God had given 
Some thought required magicians; 

They only half way had it right^ — 

They needed e-lec-tri-dans. 

Let there be light, and he gave us the sun 
And the rest was left for man to be done; 
And though his task is part fulfilled, 

'Tis highly gratifying 

To know that darkness now is gone 

.And light is satisfying. 

Six days He toiled, then rested one, 

Then turned to men and gave the sun; 

These men have made sun’s brightest rays 
On highways shine resplendent. 

And in our homes they bring the gleam 
With switches independent. 

And though their task is scarce begun 

I believe that God has said, "Welt done!” 

For acts like these for aid of all 

Too numerous to mention 

Are pleasing to the eye of Him 

Who helped you make inventions. 

H. L. Green, 

L. U. No. 212, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Word War 

Said Congressman Pot to the Senator, Kettle, 
"I trust that I find you in excellent fettle. 
For election year is the testing of mettle.” 
Now Pot, you should know 
Held voters in tow 

By the charm of his smile and his bow. 

So Pot was but gracious, no pun he intended, 
But Senator Kettle was deeply offended. 

And loudly declared that their friendship was 
ended; 

For Kettle lacked grace. 

And held his high place 

With his size and his leonine face. 

The battle that followed gave pause to the 
nation, 

ft quivered and shook to its very foundation 
.And thrilling and chilling at each detonation 
Of blasting debate 
And bald billingsgate, 

Invectives hurled burning with hate. 

The campaign continued with acrid 
contention. 

New epithets minted and caustic invention; 
The papers gave bandits but little attention; 
Each side sought the break 
For humanity’s sake, 

With civilization at stake. 

At last we bad come to the day of decision; 
Election day's sun sinking slow from our 
vision 

Had left us a rose-colored grin of derision; 
For, sheathing the claw. 

In a brief 'without flaw. 

Both principals called it a draw. 

Marshall Leavitt, 

L. U. No. 134, 
Kansas City. 


Plaint in Rondeau 

Spring-cleaning time I view with dread. 
For then my missus, with her head 
in turban bound, and in old gown 
Goes, in a way to speak, to town. 

And peace and ease for me have fled. 

With noise enough to wake the dead 
Confusion o’er my home is spread. 

No kidding, pals, it gets me down — ■ 
Spring-cleaning time. 

And when by accident I tread 
On newly varnished floor, I’m led 
Forth by the ear and called a clown. 

Ah! Many a glass of beer must drown 
The mem’ry of the things she said 
Spring-cleaning time. 

Sleepy Steve, 

L. U, No. 9. 

* * • 

Union Shop 

We have set a pace for the lighting trade. 
That the awkward* can’t afford to ignore: 
Contented workers, sufiicieTitly paid. 

Will bring a return of dividends galore! 

Abe Click, 

L. U. No. 3, New York City. 


*The non-union shops. 



ct'T F Americans love their liberty, if they hope to 
I make the democratic experiment succeed, if they 
wish to avoid servitude in the future, it is impera- 
tive that the knowledge of the people begin as soon as 
possible to approximate the knowledge of the leaders: 
that the people come to know the problems which 
their leaders are attempting to solve sufficiently well to 
enable them to distinguish success from failure, to 
permit them to co-operate with a will rather than to 
yield obedience which must be blind and sullen because 
it is forced.” 

— William F. Russell. 



